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I.        INTRODUCTION 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 
is  responsible  for  managing  the  public 
lands  and  the  resources  and  uses  which 
occur  on  them.  Management  is  based  on 
the  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  that  provide  for  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  public  and 
the  protection  of  resource  values  that 
occur  on  the  public  lands.  These 
resources  include  fish  and  wildlife  and 
their  habitat.  Part  of  BLM's  mission  is  to 
manage  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  in  a 
manner  which  provides  for  a  diversity  of 
ecosystems  and  ensures  a  natural 
abundance  of  fish,  wildlife  and  plant 
resources  on  the  public  lands. 

The  Plan 

In  May  1987,  a  plan  was  completed  at  the 
national  level  which  provided  a  framework 
for  fulfilling  BLM's  responsibilities  to  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  management.  "Fish 
and  Wildlife  2000:  A  Plan  for  the 
Future,"  calls  for  BLM  state  level  plans  to 
be  prepared  containing  more  detail  and 
specifics.  Additionally,  BLM  completed 
eight  Fish  and  Wildlife  Strategic  Plans 
that  tier  down  from  Fish  and  Wildlife 
2000,  each  identifying  long  term  goals  and 
objectives  for  specific  fish  and  wildlife 
program  resources.  This  plan  is  the 
Nevada  State  Office  tier  to  the  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  plan  and  those 
strategic  plans. 


goals  and  objectives  of  the  applicable 
agreements.  One  specific  agreement  is 
the  Nellis  Air  Force  Range  five  party 
agreement. 

The  Goals  and  Objectives  of  Nevada  Fish 
and  Wildlife  2000  are  derived  from  the 
various  strategic  plans  where  applicable 
and  from  sources  of  the  best  available 
information.  The  goals  and  objectives  also 
serve  as  a  communication  tool  to  public 
land  users  and  cooperators  describing 
what  BLM  wishes  to  accomplish  over  the 
next  several  years.  This  strategy  is 
intended  to  identify  the  funds  and  work 
force  necessary  to  accomplish  BLM's  goals 
and  objectives,  and  to  channel  those 
resources  into  the  highest  priority  projects 
and  actions.  It  is  the  agency's  intention  to 
attain  the  most  desirable  results  by  the 
most  efficient  means. 


STRATEGIC  PLUS 
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WATERFOWL  HABITAT 
MANAGEMENT  OH  THE 
PUBLIC  LANDS 


CAREER  MANAGEMENT 
TEAK  FOR  WILDLIFE  AND 
FISHERIES  BIOLOGISTS 


RAPTOR  HABITAT 
MANAGEMENT  ON 
PUBLIC  LANDS 


Nevada  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000:  Looking 
To  The  Future  provides  an 
implementation  strategy  for  the  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  management  program  on 
the  public  lands  in  Nevada  through  the 
year  2000.  It  will  also  apply  to  other  lands 
where  BLM  has  management 
responsibilities,  as  consistant  with  the 
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II.    RELATIONSHIP 
OF      NEVADA      FISH 
WILDLIFE    2000  TO   THE 
PLANNING  SYSTEM 


AND 
BLM 


The  Bureau's  planning  system  is  composed 
of  three  tiers:  (1)  policy;  (2)  resource 
management  plan;  and  (3)  activity  plan. 
This  plan  is  part  of  the  policy  tier  that 
identifies  goals,  objectives,  priorities, 
format  and  other  considerations  for  use  in 
planning.  It  precedes  the  Resource 
Management  Plan  (RMP)  and  the  wildlife 
activity  plan  which  is  a  Habitat 
Management  Plan  (HMP).  The  policy 
identified  throughout  the  Goals  and 
Objectives  of  this  plan,  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  specific  decisions  that  can 
only  be  formulated  through  the  land  use 
planning  process. 


III.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  BLM 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
RESOURCES  IN  NEVADA 


THE  LAND 

Public  lands  administered  by  the  BLM 
span  48  million  acres  in  Nevada, 
comprising  approximately  69  percent  of 
the  state.  These  lands  range  from  high, 
snow-covered  mountains  to  low,  arid 
deserts.  The  variety  of  topography  is 
extreme  with  314  different  mountain 
ranges,  separated  only  by  valleys  of 
varying  shapes  and  sizes.  The  sheer 
vastness  of  these  public  lands  is 
remarkable,  encompassing  some  of  the 
most  beautiful,  challenging  and 
potential-filled  lands  in  the  west.  The 
combination  of  topographic  and  climatic 
qualities  come  together  to  form  one  of  the 
most  diverse  associations  of  wildlife 
habitat  anywhere.  Every  acre  is  home  to 
some  form  of  wildlife  species  and  BLM,  as 
the  principal  land  manager,  is  dedicated  to 
providing  quality  habitat  for  these  public 
land  inhabitants. 


HABITAT 
Big  Game 
Small  Game 
Waterfowl 
Wetland 
Riparian 
Lakes  and  Rese 
Streams  (miles) 


Hiiiiaiiiir 

ACRES'' 

23,000,000 

35,000,000 

40,000 

48,000 

104,000 

34,165 

2,668 
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THE  ANIMALS 

Three  subspecies  of  bighorn  sheep  totaling 
4,800  animals;  185,000  mule  deer;  9,000 
pronghorn  antelope;  2,000  elk;  endangered 
bald  eagles;  Lahontan  cutthroat  trout;  and 
the  desert  tortoise  are  among  the  many 
species  managed  as  high  priority  by  BLM 
in  Nevada.  No  combination  of  federal  or 
state  agencies  manages  more  habitat  in 
Nevada  than  BLM.  The  BLM-managed 
public  lands  in  Nevada  sustain  an 
abundance  and  diversity  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  prized  for  their 
recreation,  ecological,  scientific,  social, 
historical,  economic,  cultural,  educational 
and  aesthetic  values. 


WAGED P 
SPECIES  ~"  NUMBERS 

Antelope  9,000 

Mule  Deer  185,000 

California  Bighorn  Sheep  275 

Rocky  Mountain  Bighorn  Sheep  150 

Desert  Bighorn  Sheep  4,410 

Elk  2,000 
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NATIVE  BIRDS 
4  29 


A 


/  REPTILES/AMPHiSIANS 
'  61 


The  public  lands  administered  by  BLM 
are  permanent  or  seasonal  homes  for  over 
123  native  species  of  mammals,  429 
species  of  native  birds,  64  species  of  native 
reptiles  and  amphibians,  and  55  species  of 
native  fish.  Managing  the  habitat  for 
these  species  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens 
is  a  complex  task.  To  achieve  this,  BLM 
relies  on  the  assistance  of  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife  (NDOW),  the 
Nevada  Division  of  Forestry, 
ranchers,developers,adjoininglandowners, 
conservationists,  hunters,  recreationists 
and  the  general  public. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  in 
1976,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  improving  Nevada's  public  lands 
for  wildlife  and  fisheries.  One  of  the 
positive  results  of  FLPMA  was  to  make 
available  to  BLM  explicit  direction  and 
support  for  appropriation  of  funds  for 
inventory  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  on 
the  public  lands.  This  enabled  BLM  to 
gain  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  both  game  and 
nongame  species  and  their  habitats  in 
Nevada.  BLM  works  closely  with  NDOW 
on  habitat  issues  to  provide  habitat 
needed  to  support  the  desired  numbers  of 
wildlife  required  by  the  recreating  public 
and  the  department  itself. 


SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES 

BLM  works  to  protect  and  restore  those 
species  that  have  been  designated  as 
threatened  or  endangered  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS),  as  well  as 
those  species  that  are  declining  in 
abundance,  but  may  not  be  officially 
designated. 


ECONOMIC  VALUES  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  WILDLIFE 

Based  on  BLM  statistics,  the  1980 
National  Survey  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 
and  NDOW  surveys,  it  is  estimated  that 
hunters  used  the  public  lands  during  the 
1985  -  1986  season  for  1.7  million  days  of 
hunting  worth  $52  million  in  total 
expenditures.  Over  3.2  million  days  of 
fishing  took  place  on  public  lands  which 
were  worth  $135.9  million  in  total  benefits 
to  the  state.  Observing  wildlife  was  also 
important  to  campers,  hikers  and 
motorized  travelers  who  spent  an 
estimated  102,000  days  on  BLM  lands  and 
waters  during  1985  -  1986  and  spent 
$139.8  million  doing  it.  To  ensure  that 
the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  on  the 
public  lands  will  continue  to  be  available 
and  managed  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people,  BLM  will  continue  to  work 
closely  with  NDOW  to  maintain  or 
increase  fish  and  wildlife  at,  or  near, 
levels  that  the  available  habitat  can 
support. 


Thirty-two  threatened  or  endangered 
(T&E)  species  are  found  in  Nevada  (24 
animals  and  eight  plants).  Additionally, 
there  are  108  plant  species  and  13  animal 
species  that  are  candidates  for  listing. 
Under  BLM  policy,  candidate  species  are 
managed  the  same  as  T&E  species.  A 
variety  of  management  practices  and 
related  procedures  are  used  in  restoring, 
maintaining  or  protecting  the  habitat  of 
special  status  species. 
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BIRDS 

Bald  Eagle 

Endangered 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Endangered 
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FISH 

Pahranagat  Bonytail 

Endangered 

Bonytail  Chub 

Endangered 

Cui-ui 

Endangered 

Ash  Meadows  Speckled  Dace 

Endangered 

Ash  Meadows  Amargosa  Pupfish 

Endangered 

Devils  Hole  Pupfish 

Endangered 

MoapaDace 

Endangered 

Woundfln  Minnow 

Endangered 

Big  Springs  Spinedace 

Threatened 

Colorado  Squawfish  * 

Endangered 

Lahbntan  Cutthroat  Trout 

Threatened 

Desert  Dace 

Threatened 

Pahrump  Killifish 

Endangered 

Railroad  Valley  Springfish 

Threatened 

White  River  Springfish 

Endangered 

Hiko  White  River  Springfish 

Endangered 

Warm  Springs  Pupfish 

Endangered 

Virgin  River  Chub 

Endangered 

Independence  Valley  Speckled  DaCe 

Endangered 

Cover  Valley  Speckled  Dace 

Endangered 

REPTILES 
Desert  Tortoise 

INSECTS 

Ash  Meadows  Naucorid 

PLANTS 

Amargosa  niterwort 
Steamboat  buckwheat 
Ash  Meadows  sunray 
Ash  Meadows  gumplant 
Ash  Meadows  milk-vetch 
Ash  Meadows  blazing-star 
Spring-loving  centaury 
Ash  Meadows  h/esia 
*   Extirpated 


Threatened 


Threatened 


Endangered 

Endangered 

Threatened 

Threatened 

Threatened 

Threatened 

Threatened 

Threatened 
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IV.  FORECASTING  FUTURE 
DEMANDS  FOR  NEVADA'S 
PUBLIC  LANDS  ADMINISTERED 
BYBLM 

POPULATION  GROWTH 

Although  forecasting  can  be  a  risky  and 
sometimes  frustrating  endeavor,  at  the 
present  time  Nevadans  are  spending 
millions  each  year  on  fishing,  hunting,  and 
on  non-consumptive  wildlife  recreation.  It 
is  possible  to  make  some  fairly  specific 
assumptions  based  on  the  information 
available. 

As  populations  increase  and  private  land 
facilities  become  less  available  to  the 
general  public,  more  use  and  expenditures 
will  occur  on  the  48  million  acres  of 
BLM-managed  lands  in  the  state.  Nevada 
experienced  an  18.3  percent  population 
increase  during  the  period  1985-1989. 
This  was  the  greatest  percentage  growth 
in  the  West.  The  rapid  population 
expansion  is  continuing.  As  an  example, 
Clark  County  in  and  around  Las  Vegas, 
experienced  growth  rates  greater  than 
4,000  people  per  month  in  1990.  The 
close  proximity  of  Nevada  to  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  population 
centers  also  contributes  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  demands  on  Nevada's  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.  There  are  many 
reasons  to  expect  that  the  population 
growth  of  the  last  five  years  will  continue 
and  Nevada's  public  lands  will  be  required 
to  absorb  an  increase  in  demands  created 
by  that  growth. 

REDUCTION  OF  HABITAT 

As  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  24  species 
of  animals  and  eight  species  of  plants 
listed  as  threatened  and  endangered. 
There  are  13  species  of  animals  and  108 
species  of  plants  identified  as  candidate 
species.  In  recent  years  the  trend  in  listed 


species  has  increased  rapidly  and  is 
expected  to  continue.  BLM  expects  to 
increase  emphasis  during  the  next  10  years 
on  the  recovery  of  these  listed  species, 
especially  desert  tortoise  and  Lahontan 
cutthroat  trout. 

RESOURCE  DEMANDS 

The  increasing  demand  for  forest  products 
will  be  primarily  confined  to  woodland 
products  such  as  firewood  and  Christmas 
trees.  This  will  have  a  direct  affect  on 
fish  and  wildlife  habitats  in  the  state. 

Water  continues  to  be  a  limiting  factor  to 
resource  development  in  Nevada  and  the 
Great  Basin.  With  an  increasing  demand 
on  the  limited  supply  by  residential  and 
industrial  usage,  the  development  of 
alternative  wildlife  water  sources  over  the 
next  10  years  will  be  critical. 
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Increased  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
control  of  contaminants  such  as  acid  rain, 
oil  spills,  hydrocarbons,  toxic  hazardous 
waste,  and  agricultural  and  industrial 
chemicals.  A  major  affect  on  fish  and 
wildlife  and  their  habitats  is  the  expanding 
development  of  energy  and  mineral 
sources.  The  key  issues  are  geothermal 
production,  oil  and  gas  production  and  the 
major  hard  rock  minerals.  Of  great 
significance  at  this  time  is  the  new  Nevada 
Gold  Rush.  Nevada  produces  over  50 
percent  of  the  gold  in  the  U.S.  The  state 
is  also  the  number  one  silver  producer. 
Between  85  and  90  percent  of  future  gold 
and  silver  production  (5  million  ounces  in 
1990)  will  come  from  public  lands 
administered  by  BLM.  Of  the  top  30  U.S. 
mines,  17  are  in  Nevada.  Of  the  153 
mines  using  the  cyanide  process,  107  are 
in  Nevada.  Mineral  development  occurs 
statewide  and  is  increasing.  We  can 
expect  the  trend  to  continue  through  the 
year  2000. 


Energy  and  mineral  development  has 
several  possible  effects  on  our  fish  and 
wildlife  resources: 

1.  Consumption  of  water 

2.  Destruction  of  riparian  and  upland 
habitats 

3.  Contamination  and  poisoning 

4.  Direct  losses  of  game  and  non-game 
species 

The  BLM  is  actively  working  with  much 
success  to  rehabilitate  or  mitigate  the 
effects  of  development.  These  efforts  will 
continue. 

Livestock  grazing  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  major  program  on  BLM 
lands.  Livestock  use  represents  one  of  the 
most  widespread  and  competing  uses  of 
rangeland  forage. 


WILDERNESS 

In  the  near  future,  BLM  in  Nevada  will 
be  submitting  the  results  of  the  wilderness 
studies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Many  of  these  recommendations  for 
wilderness  will  result  in  wilderness 
designations.  This  will  constitute  a  new 
challenge  and  opportunity  for  BLM's  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Program. 

What  new  information  may  be  available 
to  us  by  the  year  2000?  Who  knows? 
But,  if  history  is  an  example,  we  can 
expect  remarkable  new  developments  to 
aid  us  in  the  management  of  those 
resources  we  value  so  highly. 
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V.  COOPERATION   AMONG 

BLM,  OTHER  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  AGENCIESAND  PRIVATE 
INTERESTS 

Because  so  much  of  Nevada  is  managed 
by  BLM,  it  is  important  to  coordinate  the 
programs  and  management  direction  with 
the  private  sector  and  other  federal  and 
state  agencies. 

STATE  AGENCIES 

The  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife 
(NDOW)  is  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  wildlife  species  within  the  state. 
The  state  is  divided  into  three 
management  regions.  The  regions  are 
responsible  for  the  game,  non-game, 
fisheries  and  wildlife  habitat  requirements 
that  occur  within  the  regional  boundaries. 
The  state  office  in  Reno,  Nevada,  provides 


limits.  NDOW  conducts  wildlife  species 
re-introductions,  transplants,  and 
augmentations  in  cooperation  with  BLM. 

The  state  participates  with  BLM  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  Sike's 
Act  Habitat  Management  Plans  (HMPs) 
that  identify  the  wildlife  goals  and 
objectives  for  biological  units  around  the 
state. 

NDOW  also  provides  BLM  with 
alternatives,  as  well  as  logical 
recommendations,  regarding  the  mitigation 
of  other  BLM  authorized  activities. 

This  plan  is  intended  to  improve  the 
cooperation  and  logical  progression 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  common 
fish  and  wildlife  objectives. 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Currently  Alaska  and  Nevada  have  the 
highest  percentages  of  federally 
administered  lands.  In  Nevada  these 
include  wildlife  refuges,  national  forests, 
atomic  testing  areas,  and  public  lands 
administered  primarily  for  multiple  uses. 
It  is  important  to  coordinate  actions  to 
ensure  consistency  between  each  agency's 
objectives,  and  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  various  acts  and  laws. 


support  and  direction  for  all  NDOW 
programs.  The  habitat  section  is  centrally 
located  in  that  office. 

The  state  authorizes  and  conducts  the 
administration  of  the  hunting  and  fishing 
programs  and  determines,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Wildlife 
Commissioners,    the    seasons    and    bag 
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The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS) 
has  major  responsibilities  associated  with 
threatened  or  endangered  species.  BLM 
must  insure  that  actions  permitted,  funded 
or  conducted  under  its  authorization  do 
not  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of 
a  federally  listed  species.  The  Section  7 
process  requires  that  FWS  evaluate, 
formally  or  informally,  all  BLM  actions  to 
ensure  they  are  authorized  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  (ESA).  A  major  workload  currently 
centers  around  actions  associated  with  the 
desert  tortoise  and  the  Lahontan  cutthroat 
trout.  Other  areas  of  coordination  involve 
the  cyanide  heap  leach  process  and  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  The  FWS  also 
manages  over  two  million  acres  of  wildlife 
refuges  around  the  state.  The  regional 
office  is  in  Portland,  Oregon,  with  the 
field  office  in  Reno,  Nevada. 


The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
manages  over  three  million  acres  of  land 
within  Nevada.  Since  the  military  bases 
provide  habitat  for  wildlife  populations, 
and  since  specific  agreements  address 
wildlife  management  responsibilities  it  is 
important  to  coordinate  our  actions. 
Desert  bighorn  sheep  are  the  major 
wildlife  species  of  common  interest. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  manages  over  five 
million  acres  of  high  elevation,  high 
production  land  within  Nevada.  A 
majority  of  summer  range  needed  by  those 
wildlife  species  that  winter  on  BLM  land 
is  provided  on  the  forests.  It  is  important 
that  forest  wildlife  objectives  are 
coordinated  between  BLM  and  the 
NDOW  to  ensure  the  provision  of  year 
round  requirements.  Recent 
re-introductions  of  Rocky  Mountain  elk 
have  been  conducted  on  Forest  Service 
summer  range  while  the  majority  of  the 
elk  winter  range  exists  on  the  public  lands 
administered  by  BLM. 
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VI.         THE 

WILDLIFE 

NEVADA 


BLM     FISH     AND 
PROGRAM      IN 


THE  PURPOSE 

BLM's  fish  and  wildlife  program  serves 
two  basic  functions:  First,  a  pro-active 
habitat  management  program  specific  to 
the  accomplishment  of  fish  and  wildlife 
objectives;  and  second,  a  support 
role/impact  mitigation  function  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  potentially  adverse  impacts 
associated  with  the  authorization  of  other 
land  use  activities.  The  pro-active 
program  originates  within  the  RMP  and 
carries  forward  into  a  variety  of  activity 
plans  such  as: 

*Habitat  Management  Plans  (HMP) 
*Allotment  Management  Plans  (AMP) 

*  Coordinated  Resource  Management 
Plans  (CRMP) 

*  Management  plans  for  special  areas 
such  as  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern  (ACEC) 

THE  HABITAT  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

The  HMP  serves  as  the  vehicle  for  the  fish 
and  wildlife  program  to  implement  land 
use  decisions  specific  to  fish  and  wildlife. 
The  plans  are  written  in  cooperation  with 
NDOW.  Currently  there  are  64  existing 
and  nine  proposed  HMPs  in  Nevada.  The 
priority  species  for  which  the  HMPs  are 
written  range  from  desert  bighorn  sheep 
to  the  Big  Springs  spinedace.  Current 
HMPs  cover  nine  million  acres  including 
352  miles  of  stream.  An  additional  100 
HMPs  are  needed  statewide  to  guide  the 
improvement  of  habitat  conditions  and 
increase  wildlife  populations. 


THE  SUPPORT  ROLE 

Important  fish  and  wildlife  decisions  in  the 
RMPs  necessary  to  protect  fish  and 
wildlife  habitats  are  sometimes  used  as 
stipulations  or  mitigation  measures  for 
land  use  authorizations.  This  is  especially 
important  because  Nevada  has  the  most 
active  hard  rock  mining  and  largest 
livestock  grazing  programs  in  BLM.  A 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  is  expended 
by  the  limited  wildlife  staff  to  address 
these  issues.  The  support  role  is  also  used 
to  carry  fish  and  wildlife  recommendations 
into  various  other  activity  plans. 
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WILDLIFE  STAFFING 

BLM  staffing  of  fish  and  wildlife  related 
personnel  in  Nevada  includes  25  biologists 
(22  wildlife  and  3  fisheries).  Currently 
there  are  no  botanists.  This  converts  to  15 
biologists  at  the  field  level  in  the  12 
resource  areas,  or  1  field  biologist  for 
every  3.2  million  acres  of  public  land. 
Current  staffing  levels  are  not  sufficient  to 
capitalize  on  all  the  fish  and  wildlife 
management  opportunities  that  exist 
within  Nevada.  One  of  the  purposes  for 
which  this  plan  is  written  is  to  acquire 
support  for  BLM  Nevada  in  expanding  the 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  management 
program  to  levels  consistent  with  those 
opportunities. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  PROGRAM 
PRIORITIES 

The  major  objectives  or  priorities  within 
the  current  program  are: 


Comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  to 
promote  recovery  of  listed  species 
and  to  ensure  authorized  actions 
do  not  jeopardize  the  continued 
existence  of  a  listed  species. 

Manage  to  improve  riparian 
habitats  to  their  highest  potential. 

Develop  and  implement  HMPs 
consistent  with  land  use  plans  to 
allow  for  optimum  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  conditions  and  related 
recreational  experiences.  This 
involves  constructing  and 
maintaining  habitat  improvement 
projects  such  as  water 
developments;  vegetation 
manipulations;  animal  transplants; 
fencing  to  protect  some  areas,  or 
modifying  it  in  others  for  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes;  and  conducting 
monitoring  studies  to  assess  the 
accomplishment  of  objectives  or 
the  impacts  to  fish  and  wildlife 
from  all  other  authorized  activities. 
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VII.  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 
FOR  BLM  NEVADA  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 

The  goals  for  BLM  Nevada's  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  management  program  have 
been  developed  to  address  opportunities 
that  exist,  the  necessary  program 
coordination  and  marketing  that  would  be 
needed  to  develop  these  opportunities, 
and  the  process  through  which  habitat 
management  will  be  accomplished.  BLM's 
goals  are  based  upon  the  potential  that 
exists  in  this  state.  The  accomplishment 
of  the  goals  is  dependent  upon  funding 
levels,  manpower  availability  and  the 
success  of  partnerships  with  the  affected 
interests. 


Improved  program  efficiency  by 
implementing  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Information  System 
(WFIS)  and  by  using  technological 
advances  such  as  Geographical 
Information  Systems  whenever  they 
will  enhance  data  storage  and 
retrieval  or  use. 

Greater  opportunity  for  people  to 
enjoy  fish  and  wildlife  resources  on 
BLM  lands. 

Enhanced  recovery  of  threatened 
and  endangered  species. 


The  overall  goals  and  purposes  for  which 
this  initiative  has  been  pursued  is  to 
maximize  wildlife  and  fish  populations  in 
Nevada  and  to  provide  the  public 
unlimited  opportunities  for  the 
consumptive  and  non-consumptive  uses  of 
that  resource. 

We  feel  that  implementation  of  these 
goals  and  objectives  will  result  in  a 
number  of  benefits  to  people  and  to  fish 
and  wildlife.   These  include; 

*  Greater  efficiency  and  return  for 
dollars  spent  managing  and 
improving  fish  and  wildlife  habitats 
on  the  public  lands  by  continuing 
and  expanding  cooperative  efforts 
with  NDOW,  other  federal  and 
state  agencies,  and  private  groups 
and  landowners  necessary  to 
prevent  reduction  in  biodiversity. 

*  Improved  access  to  public  lands 
where  fish  and  wildlife  resource 
values  are  significant. 


Management  Components  -  The  Nevada 
Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  initiative  is  focused 
on  eight  management  components,  each 
with  its  own  goal,  objectives  and  planned 
actions,  all  linked  to  one  or  more  of  the 
BLM  strategic  plans. 

The  eight  components  are: 

BIG  GAME/UPLAND  GAME 

WATERFOWL 

RIPARIAN 

FISHERIES 

SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES 

RAPTORS 

OUTREACH  PROGRAM 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

A  diversity  of  wildlife  species  needs  are 
provided  for  within  the  context  of  the 
listed  components.  Species  such  as  neo- 
tropical birds,  small  game  and  non-game 
will  also  benefit  as  other  actions  are 
completed. 
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BIG  GAME/UPLAND  GAME 

Background 

Specific  objectives  for  all  big  game  and 
most  upland  game  species  in  Nevada  can 
be  found  within  activity  plans  and/or  land 
use  planning  documents.  The  goal  and 
objectives  are  applicable  to  all  big 
game/upland  game  species  concerned. 

GOAL 

Ensure  that  game  species  on  public  lands 
are  provided  habitat  to  sustain  optimum 
populations  necessary  for  the  economic, 
social  and  aesthetic  needs  of  the  public. 


4*mUJkM^if^ 


OBJECTIVES 

1.  Inventory,  classify  and  set  priorities 
for  all  habitat  on  Nevada 
BLM-administered  lands  that 
demonstrate  present  or  potential 
benefits  to  big  game  and  upland 
game  animals. 

2.  Develop  and  implement 
management  plans  with  NDOW  to 
reestablish  native  game  species  into 
historic  habitats. 

3.  Continue  game  habitat  protection 
and  enhancement  in  line  with 
priorities  outlined  in  existing 
habitat  management  plans. 

4.  Monitor  game  habitats  and 
evaluate  progress  in  reducing 
conflicts  with  competing  uses; 
redirect  efforts  based  on  the 
evaluations  if  needed. 

5.  Maintain  existing  projects  and 
structures  developed  to  protect  and 
improve  game  habitats  on  Nevada's 
public  lands. 

It  must  be  noted  that  weather  patterns 
and  climatic  conditions  have  a  big 
influence  upon  the  health  of  wildlife 
populations.  Our  estimates  for  response 
are  based  upon  favorable  climatic 
conditions  during  the  life  of  this  plan.  It 
is  also  based  upon  the  goal  to  have  wild 
horse  and  burro  populations  in  balance 
with  the  habitat  capacities.  When  these 
objectives  are  applied  through 
management  actions  we  expect  the 
following  results: 
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ELK  -  Current  populations  of 
approximately  2,000  elk  are  found  on  the 
public  lands  of  the  Ely  and  Elko  districts. 
Statewide  opportunities  exist  to  construct 
waters,  improve  vegetation,  acquire  key 
habitats  and  facilitate  transplants.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk 
Foundation,  the  acquisition  of  key  habitat 
in  the  Jarbidge  Mountain  area  should 
greatly  improve  the  numbers  and  health  of 
the  elk  in  northern  Nevada.  The  potential 
exists  in  Nevada  to  dramatically  increase 
elk  and  hunter  recreation  days  associated 
with  elk  nearly  ten-fold. 

MULE  DEER  -  Populations  of  185,000 
mule  deer  occur  on  the  public  lands  of 
Nevada.  Habitat  conditions  (water  and 
forage)  are  not  ideal  statewide.  Through 
the  construction  of  water  sources, 
improvement  of  vegetation  and  the 
reduction  of  conflicts,  habitat  conditions 
can  be  improved  to  support  a  25  percent 
increase  in  mule  deer  populations. 
Recreational  opportunities  for  hunters  and 
nature  enthusiasts  would  increase 
proportionally. 

BIGHORN  SHEEP  -  The  "Rangewide 
Plan  for  Managing  Habitat  of  Desert 
Bighorn  Sheep  on  Public  Lands"  identifies 
38  sheep  habitat  areas  of  desert  bighorn 
sheep.  That  figure  has  been  revised  to  46 
areas  of  Category  I  (supports  viable 
populations),  Category  II  (supports 
remnant  or  reintroduced  populations),  and 
Category  III  (historic  habitat  areas). 
Through  an  aggressive  bighorn  habitat 
management  program  Nevada  supports 
approximately  5,000  bighorn  sheep. 
Recent  management  actions  account  for 
the  presence  of  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn, 
and  California  bighorn  populations  in  the 
northern  third  of  Nevada.  It  is  estimated 
that  as  additional  water  sources  are 
constructed,  forage  values  are  improved, 


transplants  are  conducted  and  limiting 
factors  are  reduced,  that  Nevada  would 
support  nearly  10,000  bighorn  sheep. 
Sportsmen  and  outdoorsmen  could  expect 
to  see  bighorn  sheep  on  nearly  all  of  the 
suitable  habitat  administered  by  BLM  in 
Nevada.  With  the  continued  support  of 
the  many  bighorn  sheep  fraternities, 
organized  sportsmen  groups,  and  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife,  increased 
BLM  funding  levels  would  make  it 
possible  to  reach  our  goal. 

PRONGHORN  -  Pronghorns  historically 
numbered  in  the  millions  in  the  west. 
Nevada  supported  a  proportional 
abundance  of  that  population.  Near  the 
turn  of  the  century  (1900s),  pronghorns 
verged  on  extinction  from  a  combination 
of  over  harvest  and  habitat  alteration. 
Today,  approximately  10,000  pronghorn 
are  found  on  BLM  lands  in  Nevada.  The 
potential  to  increase  populations  through 
management  actions  such  as  reducing 
hazards,  providing  water,  improving  forage 
resources  and  transplanting  efforts  is 
tremendous.  The  habitat  to  support 
30,000  pronghorn  on  the  public  lands  of 
Nevada  would  be  provided  for  through  the 
implementation  of  this  plan. 
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UPLAND  GAME  -  A  variety  of  upland 
game  species  occur  on  the  public  lands  of 
Nevada  administered  by  BLM. 
Sage  grouse  occur  around  wet  meadows  in 
the  sagebrush-grass  types  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  state.  Populations  and  habitat 
quality  are  declining  rapidly  from  what 
existed  15  years  ago.  Quail  species, 
Gambel's,  mountain  and  scaled,  occur  in 
southern  Nevada  wherever  a  diversity  of 
green  succulents  and  seed  sources  occur. 
However,  habitat  and  numbers  continue 
to  decline.  California  quail  occur  across 
the  northern  portions  of  Nevada,  once 
again  tied  to  dwindling  habitat  quality  and 

quantity.  Chukar  occur  statewide  and 
thrive  around  reliable  water  sources  and 
cheatgrass  hillsides.  Other  upland  game 
species  such  as  blue  grouse,  pheasants, 
Hungarian  partridge  and  sharptail  grouse 
occur  in  limited  numbers  within  their 
preferred  habitats.  Cottontail,  pygmy  and 
white-tailed  rabbits  are  found  statewide 
within  their  identified  distribution  zones. 


.'■  ■'•■■■'. 


Upland  game  in  general  are  dramatically 
influenced  by  the  rangeland  conditions 
and  the  availability  of  free  water.  Overall, 
upland  game  populations  are  declining. 
As  water  sources  are  developed  vegetation 
conditions  are  improved,  and  as  weather 
patterns  and  wildfire  regimes  are 
favorable,  increases  in  the  upland  game 
species  and  the  recreational  opportunities 
provided  by  them  should  increase  also. 


WATERFOWL 

BACKGROUND 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  more  than 
half  of  the  200  million  acres  of  wetlands 
that  existed  in  the  contiguous  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  European 
settlement  have  been  lost.  Because  of  the 
continued  loss  of  wetlands  on  private 
lands,  BLM-managed  wetlands  have 
become  even  more  critical  in  maintaining 
continental  populations  of  waterfowl  and 
shorebirds.  In  Nevada,  124,000  acres  of 
wetland  habitats  provide  for  the  seasonal 
needs  of  waterfowl  on  the  public  lands. 
The  BLM  "Waterfowl  Habitat 
Management  on  Public  Lands"  strategic 
waterfowl  planning  document,  identified 
forty  waterfowl  management  areas  in 
Nevada.  The  state  hosts  a  substantial 
population  of  ducks  and  geese  that  exist 
within  the  Pacific  Flyway.  The  waterfowl 
species  of  special  concern  are  mallards, 
pintails,  canvasbacks  and  redheads. 
Priority  species  are  Canada  geese  and 
tundra  swans.  The  northern  half  of 
Nevada  provides  the  majority  of  wetlands 
however,  water  bodies  in  the  central  and 
extreme  southern  portions  of  the  state  are 
equally  important  for  migrating  waterfowl. 
Five  consecutive  years  of  drought  (1986- 
1991)  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the 
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quality  and  quantity  of  wetland  area,  and 
total  waterfowl  production.  This  fact 
emphasizes  the  need  to  focus  management 
on  the  potential  that  yet  remains.  To 
date,  $425,000  has  been  spent  on  the 
improvement  of  36,000  acres  of  BLM 
administered  waterfowl  habitat  in  Nevada. 

GOAL 

Help  perpetuate  a  diversity  and 
abundance  of  waterfowl  by  managing  the 
wetlands  and  other  habitats  on  the  public 
lands  that  are  of  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  international  resource. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  Complete  the  inventory  and 
classification  of  all  waterfowl 
habitat  areas  on  public  lands  with 
present  or  potential  benefits  to 
waterfowl.  Establish  priorities  to 
direct  management  actions  to  those 
areas  that  are  in  the  most  need  of 
protection  and  enhancement. 

2.  Implement  through  activity  plans 
those  management  actions 
necessary  to  maintain,  improve  and 
expand  existing  waterfowl  habitats. 

3.  Encourage  acquisition  and/or 
conservation  easement  of  important 
riparian,  wetland  or  aquatic 
resources  to  support  key  waterfowl 
habitat  areas. 


4.  Develop  and  implement 
cooperative  plans  and  projects  with 
other  agencies,  landowners  and 
private  organizations  to  enhance 
the  waterfowl  resource  on  key 
habitat  areas  of  public  lands. 


RIPARIAN 

BACKGROUND 

Riparian  communities  are  extremely 
important  for  many  wildlife  species  and  in 
some  cases  are  an  important  component 
for  maintaining  quality  aquatic  habitats  for 
fish  species  such  as  trout  in  Clover  Creek 
and  Cottonwood  Canyon  and  the 
threatened  Big  Springs  spinedace  in 
Condor  Canyon.  Birds  such  as  the 
sharp-shinned  and  Cooper's  hawks  and 
Gambel's  quail  are  particularly  attracted 
to  these  communities  along  with  many 
species  of  passerines.  Upland  game  such 
as  the  sage  grouse  are  dependent  upon 
riparian  habitats.  In  Nevada,  riparian 
habitat  comprises  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  public  lands.  Only  104,000  acres 
currently  exist.  In  the  driest  state  in  the 
nation,  it  is  easy  to  realize  the  importance 
of  these  oasis  of  water  and  green 
succulent  plants.  The  health  of  our 
riparian  habitats  is  a  reflection  of  our  total 
land  management  efforts. 

GOAL 

Manage  riparian  areas  to  achieve  a 
healthy  and  productive  condition  for  long 
term  benefits  and  values  in  concert  with 
other  BLM  programs. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  Inventory  and  classify  riparian 
habitats  to  determine  ecological 
potential  and  management 
prescriptions. 

2.  Enhance  and  maintain  riparian 
habitat  by  incorporating  and 
monitoring  specific  interdisciplinary 
riparian  management  objectives 
and  techniques  into  all  appropriate 
BLM  planning  documents. 
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Implement  riparian  management 
protection  and  restoration  efforts 
to  improve  or  maintain  identified 
riparian  habitats  so  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  in  proper 
functioning  condition  during  the 
life  of  this  plan. 

Maintain  riparian  habitat 
improvement  projects  to  insure  that 
the  benefits  derived  are  continued 
and  public  investment  is  not  lost. 


FISHERIES 

BACKGROUND 

There  are  significant  fish  resources  within 
Nevada  although  it  is  the  driest  state  in 
the  Western  United  States.  Game  fishes 
include  as  a  minimum: 


Rainbow  Trout 
Smallmouth  Bass 
Striped  Bass 
Eastern  Brook  Trout 


Cutthroat  Trout 

Largemouth  Bass 

Brown  Trout 


Fishing  is  a  favorite  pastime  for  a  large 
portion  of  Nevada's  population.  BLM 
public  lands  produce  approximately  3 
million  total  fishing  days  per  year.  This 
utilization  of  the  fisheries  resources  results 
in  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $135 
million  per  year.  The  public  lands 
provide  1,135  miles  of  fishable  streams 
and  28,000  acres  of  fishable  lakes  and 
reservoirs.  BLM,      through      the 

implementation  of  this  plan,  would  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  fishing  and  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  amount  of  fishable 
waters. 

A  number  of  nongame  fishes  also  occur. 
Of  special   concern  is   the   number   of 


special  status  fishes  around  the  state, 
several  of  which  are  on  the  Federal 
Endangered  Species  list. 

Because  of  the  widespread  reduction  in 
water  quantity  and  quality  statewide, 
combined  with  conflicting  land  uses  and 
natural  disease  and  cross  speciation, 
concentrated  management  efforts  must  be 
initiated  on  a  coordinated  basis  to  restore 
populations  to  self  sustaining  levels  and  to 
maximize  recreational  opportunities  for 
the  public. 

GOAL 

Enhance  aquatic  habitat  and  associated 
watersheds  to  improve  and  maintain 
natural  diversity  and  distribution  patterns 
of  fish,  and  enhance  recreational  fishing 
opportunities. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  Inventory  and  monitor  aquatic 
habitat  to  ensure  suitability  to 
support  recreational  fisheries  and 
identify  conflicts  and  determine  if 
habitat  objectives  are  being  met. 

2.  Incorporate  specific 
interdisciplinary  aquatic  habitat 
management  objectives  and 
techniques  to  enhance  and 
maintain  all  aquatic  habitats 
including  streams,  lakes,  springs 
and  wetlands  into  all  appropriate 
BLM  planning  documents. 

3.  Implement  aquatic  management 
protection  and  restoration  efforts 
to  improve  or  maintain,  to  good  or 
better  ecological  condition,  all 
those  habitats  important  for 
recreational  fisheries,  and  allow  for 
substantial  increases  in  the  quality 
of  fishing  opportunities. 
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Secure  access  to  sport  fishing 
waters  on  the  public  lands  by 
working  with  private  landowners, 
other  concerned  agencies  and 
organizations  to  identify  access 
problems  and  solutions. 

Obtain  through  acquisition  or 
conservation,  easements,  important 
aquatic  habitats  for  the  benefit  of 
recreational  fishing  and  special 
status  aquatic  species  management. 

Maintain  habitat  improvement 
projects  to  insure  that  benefits  to 
fisheries  are  continued  and  public 
investment  is  not  lost. 
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SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES 


BACKGROUND 

BLM  in  Nevada  manages  habitat  for  33 
federally  listed  threatened  and  endangered 
plant  and  animal  species.  The  Lahontan 
cutthroat  trout  (LCT)  and  the  desert 
tortoise  are  the  most  significant  because 
of  their  distribution  in  and  around  heavily 
impacted  land  area.  Laws  and  policies 
require  management  of  species  and  their 
habitats  to  ensure  the  recovery  of  all 
special  status  species.  The  desert  tortoise 
and  the  LCT  situations  are  summarized 
to  highlight  BLM's  involvement  in  species 
recovery. 

Desert  Tortoise 

The  desert  tortoise  occurs  on  3.5  million 
acres  of  the  7.3  million  acres  managed  by 
the  Las  Vegas  district.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  listed  the  desert  tortoise 
as  a  threatened  species  on  April  2,  1990 
due  to  "decline  in  juveniles...urban 
development,  long  term  livestock  grazing, 
mining,  off-road  vehicle  use,  [and] 
collecting"  (50  CFR  Part  17,  Vol.  55,  No. 
63,  p.  12178,  April  2,  1990). 
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BLM  recognized  the  serious  predicament 
the  tortoise  was  in  and  began  taking 
aggressive  action  towards  reversing  the 
trend  in  the  mid-1980s  with  the 
culmination  of  the  development  in  1988  of 
the  "Desert  Tortoise  Habitat  Management 
on  the  Public  Lands:  A  RANGEWIDE 
PLAN",  that  provides  guidance  to  the  field 
offices  to  improve  the  management 
situation.  Because  of  the  extensive  range 
of  the  desert  tortoise,  the  listing  of  the 
desert  tortoise  has  affected  numerous 
multiple  use  activities  on  public  lands  and 
likewise,  the  tortoise  has  been  impacted 
by  other  multiple  use  activities.  In  1990, 
a  research  facility  was  constructed  12 
miles  from  downtown  Las  Vegas  by  local 
developers  to  facilitate  certain  research 
projects  dealing  with  the  Upper 
Respiratory  Disease  Syndrome  (URDS)  in 
desert  tortoise  and  conservation  biology  of 
the  species.  The  facility  and  research 
projects  are  cooperatively  managed  by 
BLM  and  NDOW. 

Lahontan  Cutthroat  Trout 
Approximately  300  miles  of  stream 
support  populations  of  the  federally 
threatened  Lahontan  cutthroat  trout  in 
northern  Nevada,  over  half  are  managed 
by  BLM.  Actions  to  stimulate  recovery 
have  begun.  The  acquisition  of  the 
private  land  in  the  headwaters  area  of 
Marys  River,  through  a  recently  approved 
land  exchange,  has  added  an  additional  55 
miles  of  recovery  stream  to  the  BLM  total. 
The  Marys  River  and  its  associated 
tributaries  will  be  the  focus  of  BLM 
recovery  actions  for  the  LCT  in  Nevada. 
Research,  projects,  monitoring  and  public 
education  will  be  accomplished  in  the  area 
as  BLM  takes  the  lead  in  restoring  the 
fish  and  its  habitat. 
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In  a  state  experiencing  tremendous  growth 
and  development  pressures,  it  becomes 
ever  more  critical  to  focus  management 
efforts  on  the  needs  of  these  fragile 
species  and  their  limited  habitats. 

GOAL 

Ensure  the  public  lands  are  managed  to 
support  wildlife  and  plant  species  at  viable 
levels  that  will  not  require  protection 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  Ensure  that  BLM  authorized 
activities  within  the  habitat  of 
special  status  species  are  carried 
out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
management  objectives  for  those 
species.  Manage  the  public  lands 
to  protect  and  enhance  the 
ecological  and  environmental 
quality  of  all  special  status  species 
habitat. 
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In  cooperation  with  FWS,  NDOW 
and  other  interested  groups  and 
individuals,  develop  and  implement 
activity  plans  which  specify 
management  for  the  recovery  of 
special  status  species  on  BLM 
lands.  Particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  Lahontan  cutthroat 
trout  and  the  desert  tortoise. 


Cooperate  with  FWS,  NDOW  and 
the  Heritage  Program  to  share 
information,  monitor,  develop  and 
evaluate  status  recommendations, 
and  to  conduct  compliance  with 
Section  7  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 

Develop  an  increased  public 
awareness  of  the  importance  of 
special  status  species  on  public 
lands. 


Continue  to  develop  and  maintain 
an  inventory  and  monitoring 
program  for  all  threatened, 
endangered  and  special  status 
species  populations  and  habitats  to 
assist  in  making  management 
decisions  on  public  lands 


6.  On  a  continuing  basis  maintain 
habitat  improvements  that  have 
been  completed  for  threatened, 
endangered  and  other  special  status 
species  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
public's  investment. 
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RAPTORS 


BACKGROUND 

Little  is  known  about  the  total  extent, 
distribution  and  quality  of  raptor  habitats 
in  Nevada,  although  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife  has  been 
collecting  information  on  Nevada  raptor 
populations  whenever  possible. 

Because  of  limited  resources,  little  has 
been  done  in  delineating  and  evaluating 
raptor  habitats.  As  species  at  the  top  of 
food  chains,  raptors  are  biologically 
important  and  environmentally  sensitive. 
These  characteristics  have  led  to 
widespread  recognition  by  BLM  and  the 
public  of  the  need  to  manage  raptors  and 
their  habitats  effectively.  Additionally,  the 
aesthetic  appeal  increases  the  importance 
of  raptors.  Declining  habitat  quantity  and 
quality  are  major  management  issues. 
Some  evidence  exists  in  the  Caliente 
Resource  Area  that  some  electrocution  of 
raptors  along  smaller  and  older  power 
lines  may  be  occurring.  Opportunities 
exist  statewide  to  better  manage  the  needs 
of  Nevada's  raptor  populations. 


GOAL 

Protect  and  enhance  raptor  habitat 
(including  habitat  for  prey  species),  on  the 
public  lands  of  Nevada,  especially  in 
important  concentration  areas. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  Continue  the  inventory  and 
monitoring  of  all  birds  of  prey 
habitat  on  public  lands  with 
present  or  potential  benefits  to 
raptors. 

2.  Incorporate  into  new  and  revised 
activity  plans  those  management 
actions  necessary  to  maintain, 
improve  or  expand  nesting,  feeding, 
wintering,  roosting  and  other 
important  habitats. 

3.  Develop  and  maintain  effective 
coordination  and  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  and  interested 
publics  concerning  raptor  habitat 
management. 
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WATCHABLE  WILDLIFE 
LOCATIONS  IN  NEVADA 


Locations  of  BLM  Watchable  Wildlife  area  locations: 

1.  Mahogany  Creek 

2.  Goshute  Mountains 

3.  Ely  Elk  Viewing  Area 

4.  Brown  Knoll 

5.  Ash  Springs 

6.  Red  Rock  Canyon 

7.  Railroad  Valley 

8.  Fish  Lake  Valley 

9.  Hallelujah  Junction 
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OUTREACH  PROGRAM 

BACKGROUND 

To  improve  the  efficiency  and  productivity 
of  BLM's  fish  and  wildlife  program  to 
meet  public  demands,  Nevada  BLM  must 
enhance  the  external  and  internal 
coordination  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
program  by  increasing  the  publics  and 
other  federal  and  state  agency  awareness 
of  wildlife  program  objectives. 

Through  its  Watchable  Wildlife  initiative, 
BLM  has  identified  opportunities  for 
public  viewing  of  wildlife  resources  (See 
following  map).  BLM  has  also  produced 
information  on  Watchable  Wildlife 
locations  in  Nevada  (Appendix  D).  This 
is    just     a    beginning.  Increased 

coordination  with  BLM's  recreation 
program,  local  government  entities,  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife,  and  other 
federal  agencies  such  as  the  National  Park 
Service  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
will  help  to  ensure  that  BLM's  Watchable 
Wildlife  program  is  in  the  forefront  of 
meeting  public  demand. 

Other  public  demands  can  be  met  by  close 
coordination  with  other  multiple  use 
activities.  This  includes  working  closely 
with  Off  Road  Vehicle  (ORV)  user 
groups  to  ensure  that  their  legitimate 
needs  are  met  while  reducing  or  mitigating 
impacts  on  wildlife  resources.  Increased 
demands  for  fishing  and  hunting 
opportunities  can  be  met  through  close 
cooperation  and  coordination  with  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife,  the 
Fraternity  of  the  Desert  Bighorn,  the  Las 
Vegas  Fly  Fishing  Club,  the  Nevada 
Wildlife  Federation  and  other  public 
interest  groups. 


GOAL 

Enhance  external  and  internal 
coordination  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  management  program  by 
increasing  awareness  and  support 
necessary  to  foster  and  improve 
cooperation  within  the  agency,  with  other 
agencies,  user  groups,  conservation 
organizations  and  the  public. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  Assist  BLM  managers  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  and  duties 
concerning  fish  and  wildlife  and 
their  habitats  by  carrying  out  the 
various  resource  management 
programs  and  actions  on  the  public 
lands. 

2.  Assist  other  BLM  resource 
specialists  in  fulfilling  BLM's 
multiple-use  mission  by  providing 
necessary  fish  and  wildlife 
information  for  their  planned 
actions,  and  seek  similar  assistance 
for  wildlife  or  fisheries  related 
activities. 

3.  Develop  or  update  Memoranda  of 
Understanding  with  other  agencies 
as  needed  to  assure  that 
cooperative  procedures  are 
effective  and  efficient  as  possible. 

4.  Meet  at  least  annually  with 
cooperating  agencies  to  assure 
continued  cooperative 
relationships.  Encourage  staff 
interactions  and  joint  work  efforts. 

5.  Participate  in  other  agencies 
meetings  when  that  participation 
will  improve  interagency 
understanding  and  communication. 
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Develop  an  outreach  program  at 
all  levels  of  BLM  in  Nevada  to 
inform  the  various  publics  of 
BLM's  programs  and  activities. 
Accomplish  this  through  an  active 
public  affairs  program  at  each 
office  level.  This  will  include 
videos,  public  interest 
announcements,  brochures  and 
pamphlets. 

Develop  and  implement  an 
environmental  education  program 
by  working  with  the  various 
educational  institutions  in  the  state, 
providing  information,  speakers 
and  other  requested  items. 

Develop  a  Watchable  Wildlife 
program  for  Nevada  in  cooperation 
with  NDOW. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 

BACKGROUND 

BLM  manages  approximately  48  million 
acres  of  public  lands  in  Nevada.  Within 
the  state  there  is  a  tremendous  variety  of 
wildlife  and  wildlife  habitats,  some 
flourishing  in  numbers  and  distribution, 
while  some  occur  at  dangerously  low 
numbers.  As  population  pressures  exert 
greater  demands  for  commodity 
production  and  recreational  activity  on 
public  lands,  a  greater  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  professional  wildlife  habitat 
managers  for  input.  This  will  not  only 
require  increased  staffs  to  meet  the 
demands,  but  will  also  require 
professionals  with  a  greater  mix  of  skills 
and  knowledge  to  successfully  balance 
competing  uses  of  public  lands. 

GOAL 

Develop  a  competent,  highly  motivated, 
professional  staff,  including  adequate 
support  positions,  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  fish,  wildlife  and  special  status  species 
resource  management  on  public  lands. 
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OBJECTIVES 

1.  Hire  and  maintain  a  total  staff  of 
97  biologists,  botanists,  and  support 
positions  necessary  to  achieve  the 
ten-year  objectives  of  this  plan.  In 
addition  to  the  current  staffing 
levels,  approximately  76  new 
positions  are  needed. 

2.  Maintain  professional  skills  by 
providing  needed  training  through 
Bureauwide,  vendor  provided, 
statewide,  and  self-study,  formal 
training  courses  and  workshops. 
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" ^OPOS 
POS  IT  IONS/  Dl'sTRI  CT/ YRS 

ED  . 
NSO  ' 

WILDLIF 
010 

E  POSIT 
626 

XOKS  BI 

030 

H,    NEVADA 
040     050 

066 

Total 

Wildlife  Biologist 

91 

96 

91 

91  OY 

96 

6 

Area  Biologist 

92  94 

92  93 

96  OY 

91  92 
94  94 

92  93 

91  92 

14 

Fisheries  Biologist 

91  93 

91 

92 

93 

94 

6 

Botanists 

93 

94 

94 

93 

91 

96 

6 

T/E  Coordinators 

92 

93 

93 

93 

4 

Wildlife  Statisticians 

94 

94 

95 

3 

Contracting  Specialist 

94 

1 

Public  Affairs 

93  95 

2 

Clerical 

92 

OY 

93 

92  94 

93 

6 

Civil  Engineering  Tech. 

93 

93 

92 

92  OY 

95 

6 

Surface  Protection  Spec. 

92 

95 

93 

3 

Cartographers 

93  94 

2 

Archaeologists 

92 

95 

94 

96 

4 

Realty  Specialists 

94 

OY 

92 

3 

Biological  Technicians 

94  95 

93  96 
OY 

93  96 

7 

Force  Account 

95 

94  94 

3 

Totals 

8 

13 

11 

9 

12 

12 

11 

76 

NSO 

=Nevada  State  Office 

010 

=Elko 

020 

=Winnemucca 

030 

=Carson  City 

040 

=Ely 

050 

=Las  Vegas 

060 

=Battle  Mountain 

OY 


=Out  Years    (1997-2000) 


3.  Ensure  that  needed  tools  and 
equipment  are  available.     Such 
equipment  or  tools  may  include 
state-of-the-art  computer 
hardware  and  software,  GIS, 
aerial  photography  and  other 
specialized  equipment. 

4.  Develop  and  maintain  dual  career 
ladders  providing  program  personnel  the 
opportunity  to  advance  into  management 
positions  or  positions  of  higher 
responsibility  within  the  wildlife  program. 


Maintain  and  increase 
professionalism  through 
encouraging  active  membership 
and  participation  in  professional 
societies.  Encourage  publication 
in  professional  journals  and 
internal  reporting  systems. 

Recognize  excellence  through 
BLM's  Incentive  Award  system. 
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WHERE  WOTTT.n  BLM  USE  THE 
MONEY? 

The  funds  would  be  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  planned  actions 
specific  to  a  particular  objective.  Planned 
actions  typically  involve: 

INVENTORY  -  The  investigation  and 
documentation  as  to  what  animal  or  plant 
species  occur  in  a  particular  area,  and 
what  value  or  potential  value  the  area  has 
for  plant  and  animal  species. 

MONITORING  -  The  systematic  and 
consistent  effort  to  look  at  subtle  changes 
over  time  in  the  habitat  or  the  species 
themselves,  that  occur  as  a  result  of 
management  efforts  . 

ACTIVITY  PLAN  PREPARATION  -  The 

acquisition  and  analysis  of  all  pertinent 
information  about  a  geographical  area, 
current  planning  decisions,  problems, 
limiting  factors,  potential,  and 
coordinating  with  NDOW  to  establish 
goals  and  objectives  for  the  short  and  long 
term  management  of  the  area.  The 
activity  plan  (HMP)  is  prepared  to  identify 
what  can  be  done,  who  will  do  it  and 
when. 

PROJECTS  -  Water  developments, 
forage  improvements,  hazard  reductions, 
nesting  facilities,  spawning  areas,  fence 
modification  and  transplanting  of  wildlife 
species  are  types  of  projects  that  will  be 
completed. 


MAINTENANCE  -  The  efforts  required 
to  keep  existing  projects  functional  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
originally  constructed,  or  modify  them  to 
accomplish  changing  objectives. 

ACQUISITION  -  The  acquisition  of 
habitats  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
critical  requirements  of  wildlife  or  plant 
species.  Acquired  habitats  may  be 
purchased,  traded  or  donated  to  create 
special  management  areas  or  more 
manageable  units  of  land. 

MEMORANDA  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

-  Agreements  formulated  between  BLM 
and  other  federal  and  state  agencies  and 
special  interest  groups,  to  direct 
management  efforts  towards  common 
goals  and  establish  responsibilities  for  the 
management  of  wildlife  habitat. 

OUTREACH  PROGRAM  -  Efforts  to 
inform  and  involve  the  public  and  other 
agencies  in  BLM's  wildlife  habitat 
management  program.  Tools  include 
pamphlets,  signs,  brochures,  videos, 
speaking  engagements,  and  wildlife 
viewing  areas. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  -  Efforts  to 
develop  a  competent,  highly  motivated, 
professional  staff,  including  adequate 
support  positions.  The  costs  to  fund  Fish 
and  Wildlife  2000  positions  are  included. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  COSTS   FOR  FISH 
AND      WILDLIFE      HABITAT 

MANAGEMENT? 


Nevada  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000 


The  total  numbers  of  projects  to  be 
completed,  projects  to  be  maintained,  or 
acres  of  habitat  to  be  inventoried  are 
identified  in  the  district  level  plans.  A 
statewide  summary  of  the  proposed 
number  of  planned  actions  to  be 
accomplished  (units)  has  not  been 
developed.  Total  units  statewide  have 
little  meaning  when  conditions  change, 


priorities  are  shifted  from  one  species  or 
habitat  to  another  and  projects  (units) 
over  the  next  ten  years  may  not  resemble 
very  closely  what  was  identified.  It  may 
also  provide  the  basis  for  criticism  of  our 
planning  efforts.  Planned  action  funding 
estimates  for  the  life  of  this  plan  are 
displayed  in  order  of  magnitude,  and  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  budget. 


Planned  Actions /Funding  Est 
(  %age  of  ten  year  budget  ) 


MOUs  1% 

SUPPORT  10% 

INVENTORY  10% 

MAINTENANCE  7%  \ 
EVALUATIONS  3% 
ACTIVITY  PLAN  COSTS  12% 


PROJECTS  32% 


ACQUISITIONS  1% 


MONITORING  24% 


Relationship  of  Funding 
By  Planned  Action 


$  (MILLIONS) 
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PLANNED  ACTIONS 

IB    PROJECTS         SS    MONITORING    L7__7J    ACTIVITY  PLAM    SUPPORT 

Hi    INVENTORY      □    MAINTENANC*i    EVALUATIONS  S3    MOU'/ACOUISITIO 

•Memorandum  of  Understanding 
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Planned  costs  to  accomplish  projects  are 
important  since  they  are  the  basis  for 
Nevada's  estimated  funding  needs.  They 
also 


need  to  be  consistent  statewide.  The 
"givens"  utilized  to  develop  Cost  Estimates 
are  identified  below. 


Work  Month  (WM) 


Spring  Development/Enhancement 


$3,000 


$2,500 


Riparian  Planting  Project 


1500/acre 


Spring  and  Guzzler  Maintenance 
Guzzler  Construct ion 


$250  each 


$3,000  each 
(materials) 


Riparian  Classification/Inventory 


$5Q0/mile 


Color  Infrared  Photographs 


$200/mile 


Stream/Riparian  Habitat  Monitoring/Yr 


$100/mile 


Stream  Survey 


$200/mile 


Fence  Modification 


$500/mile  &  $2,000/50 
miles  to  evaluate 


Pinyon-Juniper  Selective  Cutting 


$100/acre 


Pinyon-Juniper  Chainings 


$20/acre 


Fence  Maintenance 


$50/mile 


HMP  Development 


6  WMs  to  write 


HMP 


2  WMs  to  evaluate/year 


HMP 


1  WM  to  monitor  every 
fifth  year 


AMP  Development 


1/4  WM  to  incorporate 

wildlife/riparian 

ob j  ect Ives  per 

allotment 


Allotment  Evaluation 


1/2  WM  to  evaluate 
rildlife  objectives 


Allotment  Monitoring 


L/4  WM/allotment  to 
monitor 


10% 

of 

project  cost  for  fences  and  guzzlers 

30% 

a  i 

project  cost  for  spring  developments 

40% 

of 

project  cost  for  Pinyon-Juniper  cutting  and  chaining 

10% 

of 

project  cost  for  riparian  planting 
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IX.    CONCLUSION 


Nevada  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000 


The  Nevada  Fish  and  Wildlife  2000  is  a 
summary  of  those  goals  and  planned 
actions  identified  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  wildlife  and  wildlife 
habitats  in  Nevada  over  a  ten-year  period. 
The  concept  of  combining  a  ten-year  time 
frame  and  total  needs  into  one  document 
is  new  and  innovative.  The  identification 
of  our  total  needs  and  the  endorsement  by 
upper  level  management  of  the  strategy 
and  those  needs,  is  a  refreshing  and 
encouraging  new  era  in  BLM. 


The  ability  to  fulfill  the  goals,  objectives 
and  planned  actions  is  dependent  upon 
future  funding  levels  and  the  support 
provided  by  the  state  and  private  sector  as 
partners  in  wildlife  habitat  management. 
The  success  of  the  plan  will  be 
demonstrated  through  improvements  in 
wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  conditions  in 
Nevada. 


This  plan  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  identify 
the  needs,  provide  the  basis  for  motivation 
and  training  and  hopefully  instill  in  the 
public  renewed  focus  and  confidence  in 
BLM's  ability  to  demonstrate  effective 
management  offish  and  wildlife  resources. 
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Appendix  A 


* 
** 


Second  line  entry  is  upland  game  requirements 
Big  game/upland  game  estimates  are  combined 


2, 038.93)  7,778.17  1,5619.70 


DISTRICT/YEAR 


ELKO 


WINNEMUCCA 


CARSON  CITY 
ELY 


LAS  VEGAS 


mm^w^mms^ 


BATTLE  MOUNTAIN 


STATE  OFFICE 


TOTAL 


3.0 


4.69 


14.11 


57.2 


3.0 


■■■■^mm 
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IfOJUars    in    (000s) 


2.0 


15.4 


7.6? 


13.19 


79.15 


22.2 


66.2 


69.0 


3.0 


9.0 


112.00       158.04       128.79 


15.4 


9.09 


88.90 


50.1 


9.  0 


172.49 


12.8 


7.54 


54.87 


32.1 


6.0 


113.31 


6-10 


9.5 


73.65 


224.78  I 


36.0 


175.8 


30.  0 


549.73 


TOTAL 


58.1 


115.85 


514.01 


36.0 


450.4: 


60.0 


1,234.36 
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WMM'M^iSi^^ 

DISTRICT/YEAR 

1 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
2          3 

fllllllll 
4 

5 

6-10                TOTAL 

ELKO 

102.6 

113.8 

104. 02 

141. 35 

124.8 

619 . 85 

1,206.42 

WINNEMUCCA 

66.20 

142.7 

144.0 

1  4.  A      0 

145.4 

282.1 

924.40 

CARSON   CITY 

26.25 

42.75 

48.45 

48.45 

RQ      OR 

J7  1   7  J 

445.25 

671.10 

ELY 

95.41 

169.65 

178.21 

154.89 

119.21 

703.38 

1,420.75 

LAS   VEGAS 

0 

140.0 

145.5 

190.5 

172.5 

562  . 5 

1,211.00 

BATTLE    MOUNTAIN 

87.8 

93.8 

107.8 

107.8 

116.8 

335.5 

849.50 

STATE    OFFICE 

9.  0 

■-  ■ 

9.0 

9.0 

12.0 

15.  0 

75.0 

129.00 

TOTAL 

387.26 

711.70 

736.98 

798.99 

753 .66 

3,023.58 

6,412.17 

WmMMmmmit:   ■     ■         ::3l:liSKI::llf-:::.                        §§^§KmiSm^l\ 

DISTRICT/YEAR 

1 

2 

lars   in 
3 

4 

5 

6-10 

TOTAL 

ELKO 

9.6 

11 .  5 

84.8 

71.2 

73 .  66 

2  61.1 

511.86 

WINNEMUCCA                       40.9 

41.5 

27.5 

28.5 

29.8 

182.7      1           350.90 

CARSON  CITY 

2.28 

4-i    •    Gj  O 

2.28 

6    0    oO 

66.9 

78.30 

ELY                                           63.62 

137.85 

136.59 

79.59 

75.0 

— ■ 

394.9 

887.55 

LAS   VEGAS                           79.0 

13  6.0 

126.0 

105.0 

185.0 

253.0 

884.00 

BATTLE   MOUNTAIN           2  0.7 

23.7 

26.7 

21.4 

25.4 

13.0 

130.90 

STATE   OFFICE                    15.0 

15.0 

15.00 

2  0.0 

20.0 

100.0 

185.00 

TOTAL                               |    231.10 

367.83 

418.87 

327.97 

411.14 

1,271.60 

3,028.51 
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STATEWIDE  FUNDING  ESTIMATES  FOR:  SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES 

DISTRICT/YEAR 

:::;v:::v:;:-:-:;:;;::v:v::::;::::::::v::; 
:■.:■■.■■■:•.  .-:■:■.:•.■•. ■:■;■:■:■.-:■:■.-:- 

1 

2         3         4 

5 

6-10      TOTAL 

ELKO 

182.88 

65.69 

126.18 

36.36 

49.53 

254.17 

714.81 

WINNEMUCCA 

] 

96.9     109.5 

109.6 

124.9 

■ 
124.2 

48  0.3 

1,045.40 

CARSON  CITY 

17.49     15.79 

14.50 

14.50 

17.0 

74.8 

154.08 

ELY 

97.95    104.05    183.23 

159.46 

208.15 

1, 105.21 

1,858.05 

LAS  VEGAS 

9.0     785.0     830.0 

1,561.0 

742.0 

1 , 990 . 0 

5,917.00 

BATTLE  MOUNTAIN 

69.8 

87.8 

58.9 

86.2 

■-■■—■■ 

119 .  0 

162.9 

584.60 

STATE  OFFICE 

21.0 

21.0 

21.0 

30.0 

30.0 

150 .  0 

273.00 

TOTAL 

495.02|  1,188.83 

1,343.41 

2,012.42 

1, 289.88|  4, 2 17. 38 | 10, 54 6. 94 

STATEWIDE  FUNDING  ESTIMATES  FOR i    RAPTORS 

DISTRICT/YEAR 

1 

2 

3 

{0003) 
4 

5 

6-10 

TOTAL 

ELKO 

14.4 

17.65 

34.05 

13.95 

27.0 

92.15 

199.20 

WINNEMUCCA 

26.0 

20 . 6 

20.6 

20.6 

20.6 

55.6 

164.00 

CARSON  CITY 

1.22 

1.22 

1.42 

■ 

1.42 

1.02 

6.72 

13.02 

ELY 

51.31  1   17.85 

■ 

318.59 

15.96 

21.96 

23.80 

187.71 

m 
LAS  VEGAS 

11.0 

43.0 

55.5     58.5 

42.0 

210.0        420.00 

BATTLE  MOUNTAIN 

8.2 

8.2 

30.2     47.2 

45.7 

-—■■—-■'■■■ 

15.0 

154.50 

STATE  OFFICE 

9.0      9.0 

9.0 

12.0 

12.0 

60.0       111.00 

TOTAL 

1 

121.13 

117.52 

166.73 

175.63 

172.12 

627.18  1    1,380.31 
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DISTRICT/YEAR 

1 

lllllliHIIIlilllll 
2             3 

linn 
4 

5 

6-10 

TOTAL 

ELKO 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5 .  0 

25.0 

50.00 

WINNEMUCCA 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

25.0 

50.00 

CARSON   CITY 

5.0 

;      ...  • 
5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

25.0 

50.00 

ELY 

6.1 

6  .1 

6.1 

6.1 

6. 1 

30.5 

61.00 

LAS   VEGAS 

0 .  0 

0.0 

21.0 

34.0 

15.0 

75.0 

145.00 

BATTLE  MOUNTAIN 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 
40.2 

5 . 1 

5.1 

25.5 

51.00 

STATE   OFFICE 

5.1 

5.1 

40.2 

80.4 

402.0 

573.00 

TOTAL 

31.30 

31.30 

87.40 

100.40 

. 

121.60            608.00 

980. 00 

Itlllllill^^ 

DISTRICT/YEAR 

1 

Dol 

2 

3 

11§1111§ 
4 

5 

6-10 

Inc.    15% 

incr. 

TOTAL 

ELKO 

186              310 

403 

527 

527 

3,030 

4,983 

WINNEMUCCA 

186              279 

341 

403 

434 

2,673 

4,316 

CARSON   CITY 

93 

93 

155 

217 

217 

1,960 

2,735 

ELY 

124              217 

279 

341 

403 

2,673 

4,037 

LAS   VEGAS 

248  1           372 

434 

465 

465 

2,673 

4,657 

BATTLE   MOUNTAIN 

124 

155 

248 

310 

341 

2,495 

3,673 

STATE    OFFICE 

93 

124 

217 

279 

310              1,782 

2,805 

TOTAL 

1,054 

1,550 

2,077 

2,542 

2,697  1         17,286 

27,206 

One  person/year=$31, 000 
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PLANNED  ACTIONS  FUNDING  EST 

"lllllllf 

ACTIVITY/YEAR 

l 

2         3 

liiiiiiiiii 

4 

v:v:::::V::;:v:'::.:::;":::'::;-::::::;::::::::::::::::: 
;:::;x;x:x:Xv:;:::;;:::v:-:;:::::;:;:;:::;::x;:::^ 

5 

6-10 

TOTAL 

INVENTORY 

493.1 

957.9 

963.2 

792.7 

797.8 

2,4  04.3 

6,409.00 

MONITORING 

488.63 

983.33 

1,066.75 

1,839.8 

1,753.8 

8,328.64 

14,460.95 

ACTIVITY  PLAN 
PREPARATION 

775.55 

826.25 

813.05 

825.05 

897.95 

4 , 032 . 15 

8,170.00 

PROJECTS 

911.67 

1,738.32 

2,262.86 

2,795.22 

2,726.46 

13,081.47 

23,516.00 

PROJECT 
MAINTENANCE 

394.17 

412 .28 

420.08 

463.88 

426.87 

2,835.71 

4,952.99 

ACQUISITION 

53.7 

48.0 

4  2.3 

89.0 

68.0 

234.0 

535.00 

MOUs 

34.6 

2  3..1.; 

4  0.35 

2  8  •  1 

29.55 

122.3 

278.00 

EVALUATIONS 

96.58 

200.6 

200.6 

200.  6 

200.6 

1,003.0 

1,901.98 

SUPPORT 

6'0'.  0 

260.0 

660 .  0 

1,160.0 

660.  0 

3,300.0 

6,100.00 

TOTAL 

3,3  08.00 

5,449.78] 

6,4  69.19 

8, 194. 35 

7,561.03 

35,341.57 

66, 323.92 
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APPENDIX  C 

Existing  Laws  and  Guidance 

1.   FEDERAL  LAWS  AND  GUIDANCE 

The  following  is  further  detail 
concerning  the  principle  laws, 
regulations,  and  policies  that 
drive  BLM's  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Habitat  Management  Program. 

A.   Federal  Laws: 

1.   Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  as  amended  (41  Stat.  437) 

a.  This  act  states 
that  deposits  of  coal, 
phosphate,  sodium,  oil,  oil 
shale,  or  gas,  and  lands 
containing  such  deposits  owned 
by  the  United  States. . .shall  be 
subject  to  deposition  in  for 
the  form  and  manner  provided  by 
this  act. . . 

b.  The  Mineral  Leasing 
Act,  plus  the  following  listed 
regulations  and  operating 
agreements,  provide  for 
protection  of  all  types  of 
surface  resources  on  lands 
subject  to  oil  and  gas  leasing. 

c.  43  CFR  3045. 
Surface  Management  Requirements 
for  Geo-physical  Exploration. 

d.  43  CFR  3109. 
Surface  Management  Requirements 
for  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing. 

e.  NTL-6  Operating 
Procedures.  Surface  operating 
standards  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development. 

f .  Lease  Stipulations. 
Necessary  to  protect  specific 
surface  resources  are  provided 
prior  to  lease  issuance  by  BLM. 


2 .  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended.  (43  U.S.C. 
315;  48  Stat.  1269  (1970)). 

a.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  protect, 
administer,  regulate,  and 
improve  grazing  districts 
created  in  accordance  with  the 
Act. 

b.  Section  2  of  the 
Act  also  requires  the  Secretary 
". . .to  ensure  the  objectives  of 
such  grazing  districts,  namely, 
to  regulate  their  occupancy  and 
use,  to  preserve  the  land  and 
its  resources  from  destruction 
or  unnecessary  injury,  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  use, 
improvement,  and  development  of 
the  range." 

c.  Authorized  the 
Secretary  "to  continue  the 
study  of  erosion  and  flood 
control  and  to  perform  such 
work  as  may  be  necessary  to 
amply  protect  and  rehabilitate 
such  areas  within  grazing 
district. " 

d.  Provides  for 
cooperation  with  local  stockmen 
associations,  State  land 
officials,  and  State  agencies 
engaged  in  conservation  or 
propagation  of  wildlife. 

3 .  Material  Sales  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat. 
681)  . 

a.  Authorizes  disposal 
of  materials  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  and  common  clay  on 
public  lands  through  a  sales 
system. 
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4.      Public   Law   167, 
Multiple  Surface  Use  Act.   Act 


of  July  23,   1955 
367)  . 


(60  Stat. 


a.  The  act  amended  the 
1872  Mining  Law  and  Material 
Sales  Act.  It  authorizes  the 
Federal  Government  to  manage 
and  dispose  of  the  surface 
vegetation  resources  and  other 
resources  on  unpatented  mining 
claims.  Excluded  from  location 
under  the  mining  laws  are 
common  varieties  of  mineral 
materials  such  as  sand,  stone, 
gravel,  pumice,  pumicite, 
cinders,  etc. 

The  above  laws,  plus  subseguent 
regulation  (3600) ,  provide  for 
disposal  of  common  variety 
mineral  materials.  All 
deposits  are  subject  to  the 
NEPA  process  and  adequate 
measures  must  be  taken  to 
protect,  minimize,  or  correct 
damage  to  the  environment.  No 
mineral  materials  are  to  be 
sold  if  it  is  determined  that 
the  aggregate  damage  to  the 
public  lands  and  resources 
would  exceed  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  proposed  sale. 


5. 
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Coordination  Act  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  661-667e.  (1958),  82 
Stat.  563)  . 

a.  Requires  action 
agency  to  consult  with  the  FWS 
and  the  State  species  managing 
agency  to  develop  mitigation  or 
compliance  for  proposed  land 
use  authorizations. 

6.  Sikes  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  670a-f,  74 
Stat  1052,  P.L.  93-452,  88  Stat 
1369  (1974),  P.L.  95-420,  and 
92  Stat  921  (1978)).  The  basic 
intent  of  Title  II  was  to 
extend  the  Sikes  Act  authority 


for  wildlife  program 
development  from  strictly 
military  reservations  to 
public  lands  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
BLM.  In  essence,  it  was  a 
congressional  mandate  for  BLM 
to:  "...plan,  develop, 
maintain  and  coordinate 
programs  for  the  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  of  wildlife, 
fish  and  game. " 

a.  Title  I  extends 
wildlife  programs  on  military 
reservations  and  provides 
funding  authorization. 

b.  Title  II  authorizes 
the  following  key  elements  for 
BLM  wildlife  program 
management. 

(1)  Cooperative 
agreements  and  close  working 
relationships  with  State 
wildlife  agencies; 

(2)  Preparation 
and  implementation  of  joint 
BLM-State  wildlife  agency 
habitat  management  plans 
(HMPs) ; 

(3)  Integration  of 
the  BLM's  wildlife  program  with 
the  Bureau'  planning  system, 
environmental  assessment,  and 
public  input  and  review 
process; 

(4)  Implementation 
of  on-the-ground  wildlife 
habitat  improvement, 
maintenance,  and  protection 
programs ; 

(5)  Protection  and 
management  of  both  Federal  and 
State-listed  threatened  and 
endangered  species;  and 

(6)  Establishment 
of  a  potential   hunting  and 
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fishing  stamp  program  for  State 
wildlife  agencies  to  use — if 
and  when  they  deem  fit. 

c.  The  mandates  of 
Title  II,  Section  202(c)  (3)  ,  of 
the  amended  Sikes  Act  apply  to 
both  Federally  and  State-listed 
fish  and  wildlife,  i.e.,  all 
listed  animals.  Programs 
planned,  developed,  maintained, 
or  coordinated  by  BLM  under  the 
Sikes  Act  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  wildlife 
resources  must  include 
provisions  for  the  conservation 
of  federally  listed  animals  and 
the  critical  habitats  on  which 
they  depend.  Conservation  of 
such  animals  and  habitats 
should  be  a  key  criterion  for 
mutual  BLM/State  justification 
of  Sikes  Act  programs.  The  law 
enforcement  authority  of  Sikes 
Act  (Title  II,  Section  204)  is 
one  principal  means  of 
protecting  federally  listed 
animals  and  their  critical 
habitats  on  BLM-administered 
lands. 

d.  BLM  directives 
provides  for  the  amendment  and 
revision  of  the  joint  State/BLM 
developed  plans  to  reflect 
changes  in  management 
direction,  issues  or  potential. 

7.  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C. 
4321.47,  83  Stat  852,  P.L. 
91.190) . 

a.  Requires  Federal 
agencies  to  utilize  a 
systematic,  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  ensure  the  use  of 
natural  and  social  sciences, 
and  environmental  design  arts 
in  any  planning  or  decision 
making  that  might  impact  man's 
environment. 


b.  Establishes 
national  environmental  policy 
to,  among  other  things, 
encourage  productive  and 
harmonious  relationships 
between  man  and  his  environment 
and  to  enrich  the  understanding 
of  ecological  systems  and 
natural  processes  important  to 
the  Nation.  Wildlife  is 
obviously  an  important  aspect 
of  such  systems  and  processes. 

c .  Requires 
preparation  of  detailed 
statements  on  environmental 
impacts  of  proposed  major 
Federal  actions  that 
significantly  impact  the 
quality  of  the  human 
environment. 

d.  Directs  Federal 
agencies  to  initiate  and 
utilize  ecological  information 
in  the  planning  and  development 
of  resources  oriented  projects. 

e.  Identifies  the 
responsibility  to  preserve  the 
natural  aspects  of  the 
environment  that  support 
diversity  and  variety  of 
habitat  components. 

8.  Mining  and  Mineral 
Policy  of  1970  (P.L.  91-631,  84 
Stat.  1876) . 

a.  This  law  states 
that  it  is  the  continuing 
policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  national 
interest  to  foster  and 
encourage  private  enterprise 
in: 

(  1 )  The 
development  of  economically 
sound  and  stable  domestic 
mining,  minerals,  metal,  and 
mineral  reclamation  industries. 
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(2)  The  orderly 
and  economic  development  of 
domestic  mineral  resources, 
reserves,  and  reclamation  of 
metals  and  minerals  to  help 
assure  satisfaction  of 
industrial,  security,  and 
environmental  needs. 

(3)  Mining, 
mineral,  and  metallurgical 
research,  including  the  use  and 
recycling  of  scrap  to  promote 
the  wise  use  of  our  natural  and 
reclaimable  mineral  resources. 

(4)  The  study  and 
development  of  methods  for  the 
disposal,  control  and 
reclamation  of  mined  land,  so 
as  to  lessen  any  adverse  impact 
of  mineral  extraction  and 
processing  upon  the  physical 
environment  that  may  result 
from  mining  or  mineral 
activities. 

9 .  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C 
1531  et  seq.,  87  Stat.  884, 
P.L.  93-205,  P.L.  94-359,  90 
Stat.  913  (1974),  P.L.  95-212, 
91  Stat.  1493  (1977),  P.L.  95- 
632,  92  Stat.  3751  (1978),  P.L. 
96-159  (1979),  P.L.  97-304 
(1982) )  . 

a.  Supersedes  the 
Endangered  Species  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  and  the  Endangered 
Species  Conservation  Act  of 
1969. 

b.  Requires  all 
Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  utilize  their 
authorities  to  conserve 
species,  subspecies,  or 
populations  of  plants  and 
animals  officially  listed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
threatened  or  endangered.  All 
Federal    departments    and 


agencies  shall  seek  to  conserve 
endangered  species  and 
threatened  species  and  shall 
utilize  their  authorities  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 

c.  Require  Federal 
agencies  to  ensure  that  the 
continued  existence  of  listed 
species  is  not  jeopardized  and 
that  designated  critical 
habitat  of  listed  species  is 
not  destroyed  or  adversely 
modified.  Requires 
consultation  on  agency  actions 
to  ensure  that  listed  species 
are  not  jeopardized. 

d.  Requires  consul- 
tation with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  or 
National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  (NMFS)  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  any  BLM  action 
(e.g.,  a  right-of-way  grant) 
may  affect  a  federally  listed 
species  or  its  critical 
habitat. 

e.  Requires  conference 
with  FWS  if  it  is  determined 
that  an  action  may  affect  a 
proposed  threatened  and 
endangered  (T/E)  species. 

f.  The  appropriate 
Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
land  acquisition  and  other 
authority  under  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  acquire 
by  purchase,  donation,  or 
otherwise  land  necessary  to 
conserve  wildlife  including 
those  listed  as  T&E.  Funds 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965  as 
amended  may  be  used  to  acquire 
lands. 

g.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with 
States  for  the  conservation  of 
T&E  species. 
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h.  Both  listed  and 
proposed  species  are  protected 
under  Section  7  of  the  ESA. 
Candidate  species  are  not 
protected  but  are  species  that 
the  service  is  considering  for 
inclusion  on  the  list. 
According  to  ESA  Sec.  7(a)(4), 
this  is  where  the  desert 
tortoise  currently  fits  in:  as 
a  Category  2  candidate. 

10.  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  197  6  (43 
U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.  ,  90  Stat. 
2743,  P.L.  94-579). 

a.  Requires  the 
development  and  maintenance  of 
land-use  plans  based  on  an 
inventory  of  all  public  lands 
and  their  resources.  Requires 
that  public  lands  be  retained 
unless  it  is  determined  that 
disposal  will  serve  the 
national  interest. 

b.  Places  fish  and 
wildlife  management  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  traditional 
land  uses. 

c.  Requires  that  part 
of  grazing  fees  be  spend  for 
"range  betterment,"  including 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  wild- 
life habitat  enhancement, 
protection,  and  maintenance 
where  livestock  use  occurs. 

d .  Requires 
consideration  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  before 
approval  of  land  exchanges. 

e.  Authorizes  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  to  designate  areas 
under  their  jurisdiction  and 
establish  time  periods  where  no 
hunting  and  fishing  would  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  or 
applicable  law. 


f.  Authorizes  the 
designation  of  Areas  of 
Critical  Environmental  Concern 
to  protect  and  prevent 
irreparable  damage  to  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  other  resources. 

g.  Neither  enlarges 
nor  diminishes  the  respon- 
sibilities and  authorities  of 
the  State  for  management  of 
fish  and  resident  wildlife. 

h.  Authorizes 
investigations,  studies,  and 
experiments — involving  the 
improvements,  management,  use, 
and  protection  of  the  public 
lands  and  their  resources. 

11.  Public  Rangelands 
Improvement  Act  of  1978  (43 
U.S.C.  1901  et  seq. ) . 

a.  Directs 
improvements  of  rangeland 
conditions  in  accordance  with 
land  use  planning  under  FLPMA. 
Public  rangelands  will  be 
managed,  maintained  and 
improved  so  that  they  become  as 
productive  as  feasible  for  all 
rangeland  values  in  accordance 
with  objectives  established  in 
FLPMA. 

b.  Directs  development 
and  maintenance  of  all 
inventory  of  range  conditions 
and  trends  as  part  of  FLPMA' s 
inventory  process.  The  goal  of 
rangeland  management  in 
accordance  with  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  and  FLPMA  shall  be 
to  improve  the  range  conditions 
of  the  public  rangelands  so 
that  they  become  as  productive 
as  feasible  in  accordance  with 
the  rangeland  management 
objectives  established  through 
the  land  use  planning  process, 
except  where  the  process 
determines  that  grazing  uses 
should  be  discontinued. 
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c.  Requires  prior 
consultation  with  the  FWS, 
wildlife  agencies  of  the  State 
where  animals  are  located, 
individuals  independent  of 
Federal  and  State  government 
recommended  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  other 
individuals  having  scientific 
expertise  and  special  knowledge 
of  wild  horses  and  burros, 
wildlife  management,  and  animal 
husbandry  as  related  to 
rangeland  management. 

d.  Provides  funding 
for  rangeland  improvements 
which  includes  providing 
habitat  for  wildlife. 


B.   EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 

1.  Executive  Order  11514 
of  1970  (Protection  and 
Enhancement  of  Environmental 
Quality)  .  This  Order  is  in 
furtherance  of  NEPA  (19  69,  P.L. 
No.  91190) ,  whereas  the  Federal 
Government  shall  provide 
leadership  in  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  the 
nation1 s  environment.  Agencies 
will  monitor,  evaluate,  and 
control  on  a  continuing  basis 
so  as  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  environment. 
Such  activities  shall  include 
those  directed  to  controlling 
pollution  and  enhancing  the 
environment.  Agencies  shall 
develop  programs  and  measures 
to  protect  and  enhance 
environmental  quality. 

2.  Executive  Order  11644 
of  1972  (Use  of  Off-Road 
Vehicles  on  Public  Lands) .  The 
purpose  of  this  Order  is  to 
establish  policies  and  provide 
for  procedures  that  will  ensure 
the  control  of  off-road 
vehicles  on  public  lands  to 
protect    resources,    promote 


safety,  and  minimize  conflicts. 

Sec  6:  The  respective 
agency  head  shall,  where 
authorized  by  law,  prescribe 
appropriate  penalties  for 
violation  of  regulations 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  Order 
and  shall  establish  procedures 
for  the  enforcement  of  these 
regulations.  To  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  he  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  State  or 
local  government  agencies  for 
cooperative  enforcement  of  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to 
off-road  vehicle  use. 

3  .   Executive  Order  11989  of 
1977  (Of  f-Road  Vehicles  (ORV)  )  . 

This  Order  directs  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  to  close 
areas  to  ORV  use  whenever  it  is 
determined  that  use  of  ORVs  is 
or  will  cause  considerable 
adverse  impact  on  soil, 
vegetation,  wildlife,  wildlife 
habitat,  or  certain  other 
resources  on  the  public  lands. 
Agencies  are  also  authorized  to 
adopt  the  policy  that  portions 
of  the  public  lands  shall  be 
closed  to  ORVs  except  for 
designated  open  areas  and 
trails. 

C.   BLM  MANUAL  SECTION  6840.0  6 
AND  6840.3. 

It  is  BLM  policy  to 
protect,  conserve,  and  manage 
sensitive  animal  species  and  to 
use  Bureau  authority  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  or 
similar  State  laws.  BLM's 
responsibility  to  develop 
conservation  programs  for  such 
animals,  to  ensure  their 
continued  existence,  or  to 
prevent  the  destruction  or 
adverse  modification  of  their 
habitats  must  be  consistent  not 
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only  with  FLPMA,  but  also  with 
the  enabling  State  legislation. 

D«  43  CFR  3800.  Exploration 
and  Mining.  Wilderness  Review 
Program 

Using  the  authority  in  Section 
302,  601,  and  603  of  FLPMA,  BLM 
has  implemented  the  3  802 
regulations,  which  govern 
mining  activities  under  the 
1872  Mining  Law.  The 
regulations  establish 
procedures  to: 

a)  prevent  impairment  of 
the  suitability  of  lands  under 
wilderness  review  for  inclusion 
in  the  wilderness  system;  b) 
prevent  unnecessary  or  undue 
degradation  by  activities 
authorized  by  the  U.S.  Mining 
Laws;  and  c)  provide  for 
environmental  protection  of  the 
public  lands  and  resources. 

a.  Subpart  3  802:  The 
3802  regulations  set  forth  the 
following  requirements  for 
environmental  protection 
(3802.32)  . 

(1)  Air  Quality. 
The  operator  shall  comply  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State 
air  quality  standards, 
including  the  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1857  et  seq. ) . 

(2)  Water  Quality. 
The  operator  shall  comply  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State 
water  quality  standards, 
including  regulation  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1151  et  seq.) . 

(3)  Solid  Wastes. 
The  operator  shall  comply  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State 
standards  for  the  disposal  and 
treatment  of  solid  wastes.  All 


garbage,  refuse,  or  waste  shall 
either  be  removed  from  the 
affected  lands  or  disposed  of 
or  treated  to  minimize  so  far 
as  is  practicable,  its  impacts 
on  the  environment  and  the 
surface  resources.  All 
tailings,  waste  rock,  trash, 
deleterious  materials  or 
substances,  and  other  waste 
produced  by  operations  shall  be 
deployed,  arranged,  disposed 
of,  and  treated  to  minimize 
adverse  impact  upon  the 
environment,  surface  and 
subsurface  resources. 

(4)  Visual 
Resources.  The  operator  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable, 
harmonize  operations  with  the 
visual  resources,  identified  by 
the  authorized  officer,  through 
such  measures  as  the  design, 
location  of  operating 
facilities,  and  improvements  to 
blend  with  the  landscape. 

(5)  Fisheries. 
Wildlife  and  Plant  Habitat. 
The_  operator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  needed  to 
minimize  or  prevent  adverse 
impact  upon  plants,  fish  and 
wildlife  including  sensitive, 
threatened  or  endangered 
species,  and  their  habitat 
which  may  be  affected  by  the 
operations. 

(6)  Cultural  and 
Paleontoloqical  Resources.  The 
operator  shall  not  knowingly 
disturb,  alter,  injure, 
destroy,  or  take  any 
scientifically  important 
paleontological,  remains  or  any 
historical,  archaeological,  or 
cultural  district,  site, 
structure,  building,  or  object. 

(a)  The 
operator  shall  immediately 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
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authorized  officer  any  such 
cultural  and/or  paleontological 
resources  that  might  be  altered 
or  destroyed  by  his  operation, 
and  shall  leave  such  discovery 
intact  until  told  to  proceed  by 
the  authorized  officer. 

(7)  Access  Routes. 
No  new  access  routes  that  would 
cause  more  than  temporary 
impact  and  therefore  would  not 
impair  wilderness  study  area. 
Temporary  access  routes  that 
are  constructed  by  the  operator 
shall  be  constructed  and 
maintained  to  assure  adequate 
drainage  and  to  control  or 
prevent  damage  to  soil,  water, 
and  other  resource  values. 
Unless  otherwise  approved  by 
the  authorized  officer,  roads 
no  longer  needed  for  operations 
shall  be  closed  to  normal 
vehicles  traffic;  bridges  and 
culverts  shall  be  removed; 
cross  drains,  dips,  or  water 
bars  shall  be  constructed,  and 
the  road  surface  shall  be 
shaped  to  as  near  a  natural 
contour  as  practicable,  be 
stabilized  and  revegetated  as 
required  in  the  plan  of 
operations. 

(8)  Reclamation. 
The  operator  shall  perform 
reclamation  of  those  lands 
disturbed  or  affected  by  the 
mining  operation  conducted  by 
the  operator  under  an  approved 
plan  of  operations  containing 
reclamation  measures  stipulated 
by  the  authorized  officer  as 
contemporaneously  feasible  with 
operations. 

(9)  3802.4-1 
Noncompl iance .  An  operator  who 
conducts  mining  operations 
undertaken  either  without  an 
approved  plan  of  operations  or 
without  taking  actions 
specified   in   a   notice   of 


noncompliance  within  the  time 
specified  therein  may  be 
enjoined  by  an  appropriate 
court  order  from  continuing 
such  operations  and  be  liable 
for  damages  for  such  unlawful 
acts. 

b.      Subpart   3809. 
Surface  Management. 

(1)  38091.0-6.  A 
person  has  a  statutory  right, 
consistent  with  Departmental 
regulations,  to  go  upon  the 
open  Federal  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  mineral  prospecting, 
exploration,  development, 
extraction,  and  other  uses 
reasonably  incident  thereto. 
This  statutory  right  carries 
with  it  the  responsibility  to 
assure  that  operations  include 
adequate  and  responsible 
measures  to  prevent  unnecessary 
or  undue  degradation  of  the 
Federal  lands  and  to  provide 
for  reasonable  reclamation. 

(2)  3809.1-6. 
Plan  Approval.  The  authorized 
officer  shall  within  30  days  of 
receipt  of  a  proposed  plan  of 
operation,  notify  the 
applicant;  (5)  That  the  plan 
cannot  be  approved  until  the 
authorized  officer  has  complied 
with  Section  7  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

(3)  3809.2-2 (&) . 
The  operator  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  needed  to 
prevent  adverse  impacts  to 
threatened    or    endangered 


species, 


and   their   habitat 


which   may 
operations. 


be   affected   by 


c.   Subpart  8340.  Off- 
Road  Vehicles 

(1)  This  final 
rulemaking  provides  for  the 
management  of  off-road  vehicle 
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use  on  public  lands.  Imple- 
mentation of  these  rules  will 
provide  for  continued  ORV  use 
under  conditions  that  will 
protect  natural  resources,  be 
less  disruptive  to  the 
activities  of  other  uses,  and 
promote  safety. 

(2)  The  authorized 
officer  may  close  trails  or 
areas  affected  by  ORV 
activities  when  they  cause 
adverse  effects  upon  soil, 
vegetation,  wildlife,  wildlife 
habitat,  cultural  resources, 
historical  resources, 
threatened  or  endangered 
species,  or  wilderness 
suitability. 

d.  Subpart  8341.1. 
Lists  Regulations  Governing 
Use. 

(1)  Applicable 
State  laws  and  regulations  are 
applied  on  public  lands.  No 
person  shall  operate  an  ORV  on 
public  lands  in  a  reckless, 
careless,  or  negligent  manner; 
or  in  excess  of  established 
speed  limits;  or  while  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  or 
narcotics;  or  cause  significant 
damage  to  or  disturbance  of  the 
soil,  wildlife,  wildlife 
habitat,  improvements,  or 
vegetation  resources. 


f. 


Subpart   8364 


Closures. 

(1)  The  purpose  of 
this  regulation  is  to  allow  for 
the  temporary  restriction  or 
closure  of  public  lands  to 
protect  them  from  the 
unnecessary  destruction  of 
plant  and  wildlife  habitat. 

(2)  8364.1.  The 
regulations  state  in  management 
of  lands  to  protect  the  public 


and   assure 
utilization, 
travel   may 
restricted 
unnecessary 
plant    life 


proper  resource 
public  use  and 
be  temporarily 
to  prevent 
destruction  of 
and  wildlife 
habitat.  Roads,  trails,  and 
lands  providing  access  to  other 
public  lands  may  be  closed  for 
protection  of  public  lands  and 
resources. 


e.  Subpart  8341.1. 
Contains  stipulations  of  the 
conditions  of  use.  It  states 
that  no  person  shall  operate  an 
ORV  on  public  lands  in  a  manner 
causing  undue  damage  to  or 
disturbance  of  the  soil, 
wildlife,  wildlife  habitat, 
improvements,  cultural,  or 
vegetation  resources. 
Penalties  may  be  a  fine  of  not 

$1,000.00    or 
for  not   longer 


more    than 
imprisonment 


than 
(8340 


12 
07) 


months   or   both 
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APPENDIX  D 


WATCHABLE  WILDLIFE  LOCATIONS 


IN  NEVADA 


Welcome  to  wildlife 
watching  in  Nevada.  This  guide 
identifies  a  few  of  the  best 
areas  to  photograph,  study  or 
watch  some  of  the  state '  s 
mammals,  birds,  fish  and 
reptiles  in  their  natural 
habitats. 

The  Watchable  Wildlife 
program  is  a  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  response  to 
the  growing  public  interest  in 
wildlife.  The  BLM  is  working  to 
enhance  wildlife  viewing 
opportunities  and  also  balance 
wildlife  habitat  needs  with 
recreational  and  other  resource 
considerations . 

Public  lands  administered 
by  the  Nevada  BLM  cover  nearly 
48  million  acres,  or 
approximately  69  percent,  of 
the  state.  These  lands  are  some 
of  the  most  beautiful, 
challenging  and  potential- 
filled  lands  in  the  West.  The 
diverse  habitats  are  home  to  a 
wide  variety  of  wildlife 
species. 

The  BLM  is  dedicated  to 
providing  guality  habitat  for 
its  wildlife  residents  and  to 
have  optimum  population 
numbers.  The  BLM  promotes  the 
recovery  of  species  listed  as 
threatened  or  endangered. 
Riparian  habitats  (green  areas 
along  rivers  or  stream  banks) 
are  extremely  important  to 
wildlife,  so  it  is  important  to 
maintain  these  areas  at  their 
highest  potential.  The  BLM  also 
constructs  and  maintains 
habitat  improvement  projects 
such  as  water  developments, 
vegetation  plantings,  animal 
transplants,  and  fencing  to 


protect  some  areas,  or 
modifying  fencing  in  other 
areas. 

While  this  guide 
highlights  nine  watchable 
wildlife  areas,  there  are  many 
wildlife  viewing  areas  in 
Nevada.  If  you  are  interested 
in  watching  wildlife,  please 
call,  write  or  visit  one  of  the 
BLM  District  Offices. 

PLEASE,  BE  CAREFUL 

A  little  planning  before 
you  leave  home  is  necessary  if 
you  are  traveling  out  on  the 
public  lands. 

*  Wildlife  watching 
ismore  productive  in 
early  morning  or 
late  afternoon  when 
most  species  of 
wildlife  are  active. 

*  Make  sure  your 
vehicle  is  in  good 
working  condition, 
has  coolant  and 
plenty  of  fuel. 
Check  that  you  have 
a  spare  tire,  jack 
and  lug  wrench. 
Basic  tools  and  a 
shovel  are  also 
important  to  have 
along.  If  your 
vehicle  breaks  down 
guite  a  distance 
from  the  nearest 
highway  or  town, 
stay  near  your 
vehcile  until  help 
arrives. 

*  Always  carry  extra 
food,  water  and 
blankets  when 
traveling  to  remote 
areas.   Extra  water 
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is  important  to  have 
along  even  on  short 
trips,  and  is 
especially  important 
during  the  summer 
when  temperatures 
can  soar  over  100 
degrees  F. 


WILDLIFE  WATCHING  AND  OUTDOOR 
COURTESY 

Please  follow  these  good 
visitor  tips  when  using  the 
public  lands: 

*  Keep  a  distance  away 
from  wildlife  and 
sit  quietly  or  move 
slowly. 

*  Don't  follow  or 
chase  the  animals. 
Any  activity  that 
might  be  considered 
harassment  is 
unlawful,  especially 
for  endangered 
species  such  as  the 
desert  tortoise. 

*  Keep  pets  in  your 
vehicle. 

*  Limit  the  amount  of 
time  you  spend  with 
the  animals. 

*  Respect  the  space  of 
others  who  might  be 
viewing  the  same 
wildlife. 

*  Please  don't  litter. 

*  Leave  gates  and 
fences  as  you  find 
them. 

*  Respect  private 
property. 

*  Be  careful  with 
fire. 


MAHOGANY  CREEK 

LOCATION 

Mahogany  Creek  and  the 
Lahontan  Cutthroat  Trout 
Natural  Area  are  accessible  by 
two  routes.  The  northern  route 


is  from  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  to 
Denio  Junction  on  State  Route 
140/291.  Turn  west  at  Denio 
Junction  and  travel  12  miles. 
Turn  left  on  Gridley  Lake  Road 
and  travel  about  19  miles 
south-southwest  to  the  Little 
Idaho  Canyon  Road.  Turn  right 
and  go  about  14  miles  to  the 
Summit  Lake  Indian  Reservation. 
Turn  left  and  go  about  two 
miles  to  the  Lahontan  Cutthroat 
Trout  Natural  Area. 

The  southern  route  is  from 
Fernley,  Nevada,  via  State 
Route  34  to  Gerlach.  Continue 
north  on  State  Route  34  about 
15  miles  to  the  Soldiers  Meadow 
Ranch  road.  Turn  right  and 
travel  about  56  miles  to  the 
ranch  and  continue  north  about 
13  miles  to  the  Summit  Lake 
Indian  Reservation.  Turn  right 
past  the.  north  end  of  the  lake 
and  travel  about  three  miles  to 
the  Lahontan  Cutthroat  Trout 
Natural  Area. 

WILDLIFE 

Mahogany  Creek  is  habitat 
for  a  resident  population  of 
Lahontan  cutthroat  trout.  It 
also  serves  as  spawning  habitat 
for  a  lake  dwelling  population 
from  Summit  Lake,  some  of  which 
have  reached  3  0  inches  in 
length.  Spawning  usually  occurs 
in  April  and  May.  The  Lahontan 
cutthroat  trout  is  a  threatened 
species  and  Mahogany  Creek  and 
its  tributaries  are  not  open  to 
fishing  or  take  of  any  kind. 

Bird  watching 
opportunities  abound  in  this 
area.  It  is  both  a  migration 
corridor  and  a  resident  area 
for  songbirds.  Raptors  are 
common  and  the  upland  habitats 
and  meadows  support  sage 
grouse. 

Mule  deer  and  pronghorn 
antelope  from  the  Sheldon 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
Antelope  Range  to  the  north  are 
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often  seen  in  the  area.  Wild 
horses  are  common  in  the  area 
between  the  Soldier  Meadows 
Ranch  and  Mahogany  Creek. 


HABITAT 

The  Mahogany  Creek  area  is 
approximately  7,500  feet  in 
elevation  and  contains  montane 
type  wildlife  habitats.  There 
are  abundant  wet  meadow 
riparian  and  riverine  riparian 
vegetative  communities.  The 
uplands  are  dominated  by 
mountain  big  sage  and 
bunchgrass  community  types , 
with  ample  mountain  browse 
species  present  throughout  the 
area.  Aspen  and  willow  are 
plentiful. 

MANAGEMENT  GOALS 

Mahogany  Creek  and  the 
Lahontan  Cutthroat  Trout 
Natural  Area  are  managed 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Lahontan  cutthroat  trout. 
However,  watersheds  and 
riparian  habitats  in  good 
condition  result  not  only  in 
good  aquatic  habitats  but  also 
better  habitats  for  all 
wildlife  species.  To  ensure 
uses  of  the  area  remain 
consistent  with  habitat  goals, 
12,316  acres  of  Mahogany  Creek 
and  its  watershed  were 
designated  as  a  Research 
Natural  Area. 

Safety  note:  A  vehicle 
with  good  clearance  is 
recommended  to  travel  the 
gravel  roads  to  this  area. 

For  more  information 
contact  the  Winnemucca  District 
BLM,  705  East  Fourth  St., 
Winnemucca,  NV  8944  5,  phone 
(702)  623-1500. 


G0SHUTE  RAPTOR  MIGRATION  AREA 

LOCATION 

The  Goshute  Raptor 
Migration  Area  is  located  in 
the  Goshute  Mountains  in  east- 
central  Nevada.  The  lookout 
site  is  a  small  limestone 
outcrop  at  9,000  feet.  To  reach 
the  site  drive  south  from 
Wendover,  Nevada,  on  U.S. 
Highway  Alternate  9  3  about  24 
miles  to  the  old  Ferguson 
Highway  Maintenance  Station. 
Turn  right  (north)  and  drive  by 
the  station  on  a  dirt  road 
about  two  miles  to  a  T- 
j  unction,  turn  right  and  go 
about  one  mile  on  the  main 
road,  bear  left  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Proceed  up  the  rocky 
jeep  road  into  Christmas  Tree 
Canyon.  The  trail  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  is  about  two  miles 
long  with  a  moderately 
strenuous  vertical  climb  of 
1,600  feet. 

MIGRATORY  WILDLIFE 

The  observation  site  is 
the  best  raptor  migration 
lookout  in  the  western  United 
States,  especially  for 
accipiters  such  as  the  sharp- 
shinned,  Cooper's  and  northern 
goshawk.  Red-tailed  hawks, 
American  kestrels,  golden 
eagles,  turkey  vultures  and 
northern  harriers  are  also 
often  sighted.  It  is  common 
during  the  height  of  the  fall 
migration  in  September  to 
observe  over  2  00  hawks,  eagles 
and  falcons  on  a  single  day.  Up 
to  1,000  have  been  sighted  on 
some  days.  Migration  starts  in 
mid-August  and  continues  into 
November.  The  raptors  fly  along 
the  Goshute  range  to  take 
advantage  of  the  uplift  created 
by  the  mountains,  and  to  avoid 
the  Bonneville  Salt  Flats  to 
the  east  in  Utah. 
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HABITAT 

A  full  range  of  vegetation 
types  common  within  the  Great 
Basin  form  the  habitat  utilized 
by  migrating  raptors.  Low  lands 
are  dominated  by  salt  desert 
shrubs  and  grasses  such  as 
Indian  ricegrass.  Pinyon  and 
juniper  trees  form  the  primary 
vegetation  at  the  trailhead. 
Curlleaf  mountain  mahogany, 
intermixed  with  pinyon  and 
juniper,  predominates  on  the 
midslopes.  At  upper  elevations, 
white  fir  and  limber  pine  are 
the  most  common  tree  species, 
but  the  bristle-cone  pine  is 
also  present. 

MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  GOALS 
The  immediate  goal  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  to 
care  for  the  area  according  to 
Interim  Management  Policy 
guidelines  for  Wilderness  Study 
Areas.  The  area  is  recommended 
as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation  and  has  also  been 
identified  as  a  key  raptor  area 
within  the  Bureau's  Fish  and 
Wildlife  2000  plan. 

Since  1979,  banding  and 
counting  of  up  to  18  species  of 
raptors  have  been  conducted  by 
volunteers  with  HawkWatch 
International  (formerly  Western 
Foundation  of  Raptor 
Conservation) .  Under  a 
Cooperative  Management 
Agreement  issued  by  the  Elko 
District,  HawkWatch  oversees 
and  operates  the  project.  The 
BLM  administers  the  land  and 
provides  other  support  such  as 
helicopters,  tools,  water 
containers  and  communications 
eguipment. 

The  objective  of  the  study 
is  to  investigate  the  migration 
patterns  of  the  raptors  and  to 
monitor  their  long-term 
population  trends  and 
reproductive  success.  Since 
raptors  are  at  the  top  of  the 


food  chain  and  are  far-ranging, 
they  are  excellent  indicators 
of  the  health  of  the  habitats 
administered  by  BLM  throughout 
the  West.  Through  this  study, 
habitat  guality  and  management 
activities  are  monitored  along 
the  Goshute  flyway  and  also 
include  the  western  U.S., 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

Safety  Note:  No  water 
exists  on  the  mountain, 
therefore  visitors  should  be 
prepared  to  bring  their  own. 
Pets  should  be  left  at  home. 
Weather  can  fluctuate  widely, 
so  preparations  for  both  sunny 
and  cold  /windy  conditions  are 
advised.  The  dirt  road  from  the 
highway  maintenance  station  is 
not  maintained  and  a  high- 
clearance  vehicle  is  advisable. 

Visitors  are  asked  to 
contact  the  Elko  District  BLM, 
P.O.  Box  831,  3900  East  Idaho 
Street,  Elko,  NV  89801,  phone 
(702)  753-0200;  or  HawkWatch 
International  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
35706,  Albuguergue,  New  Mexico 
87176-5706,  phone  (505)  255- 
7622,  to  make  arrangements  to 
observe  or  participate  in  the 
count  or  banding  study. 


ELY  ELK  VIEWING  AREA 

LOCATION 

The  Ely  elk  viewing  area 
is  located  in  the  Egan  Resource 
Area  south  of  Ely,  Nevada,  on 
Highway  93.  Up  to  several 
hundred  elk  can  be  observed 
along  the  highway  from  Comins 
Lake,  six  miles  south  of  Ely, 
to  Connors  Summit,  2  0  miles 
south  of  Ely.  Look  for  elk  on 
the  east  side  of  the  highway. 
The  elk  are  tolerant  of 
wildlife  watchers,  especially 
if  visitors  stay  in  cars  and 
drive  slowly  on  dirt  roads. 
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WILDLIFE 

Peak  viewing  times  are 
early  November,  before  elk 
hunting  season  begins  in  mid- 
November,  and  early  spring 
during  March  and  April.  The  elk 
retreat  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
canyons  during  the  summer 
months  to  calve.  The  elk 
usually  start  returning  to  the 
area  in  mid-August. 

At  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  elk  were 
nearly  extinct  despite  their 
ability  to  adapt  to  a  variety 
of  habitats.  Prized  for  their 
meat,  unregulated  hunting 
brought  them  to  the  brink  of 
extinction.  Successful 
conservation  methods  have 
returned  the  elk  to  importance 
as  a  game  species  and  in  Nevada 
they  are  considered  a  trophy 
species. 

Except  during  the  rut 
season  in  September,  bull  elk 
form  loose  bands  and  females 
and  their  young  form  exclusive 
bands . 

An  occasional  mule  deer  or 
pronghorn  antelope  can  also  be 
spotted  in  this  area.  Bald 
eagles  can  be  seen  in  the 
winter  months  and  golden  eagles 
year-round. 

HABITAT 

This  area  includes  crested 
wheatgrass  seedings  along  with 
native  pastures  of  big 
sagebrush,  black  sagebrush  and 
whitesage  with  grass  under- 
stories  that  graduate  into 
pinyon- juniper  uplands. 

MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  GOALS 
Management  practices  that 
benefit  the  elk  in  this  area 
are  the  result  of  inter- 
disciplinary cooperation.  The 
permittee  makes  informal 
reservations  of  forage  for  elk 
in  all  pastures  of  the 
allotment.   One   elk   guzzler 


(water  catchment)  has  been 
installed  to  better  distribute 
elk  use  of  forage  vegetation. 

Management  goals  are  to 
maintain  the  area  in  good  or 
better  condition  to  provide 
forage  and  water  availability 
for  the  state's  largest  elk 
herd. 

For  more  information 
contact  the  Ely  District  BLM, 
Egan  Resource  Area,  702  N. 
Industrial  Way,  HC  33,  Box  150, 
Ely,  NV  89301-9408,  phone  (702) 
289-4865. 


BROWN  KNOLL 

LOCATION 

Brown  Knoll  is  located 
south  of  Ely,  Nevada,  in  the 
Egan  Resource  Area,  approx- 
imately 1  mile  south  of  Lund  on 
State  Highway  318.  There  are 
several  access  roads  to  the 
east  of  the  highway  that  lead 
to  the  Knoll. 

WILDLIFE 

Large  numbers  of  mule 
deer,  sometimes  up  to  3,000 
animals,  can  be  observed  in 
this  area.  The  mule  deer  is 
distinguished  by  big  ears  and  a 
light  colored  rump  patch  with  a 
short,  slim  tail.  The  deer  also 
jumps  or  "stots"  when  it  senses 
danger  by  bounding  stiff-legged 
with  all  four  feet  off  the 
ground.  Depending  on  winter 
severity,  the  animals  can  be 
expected  in  the  area  from  late 
November  through  the  winter 
months  to  April  of  each  year. 

Rocky  Mountain  elk  from 
the  newly  augmented  Ward 
Mountain  herd  are  occasionally 
sighted  in  this  area.  The  elk 
is  larger  than  the  mule  deer, 
has  a  more  prominent  rump  patch 
and  a  stubby  tail. 
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HABITAT 

The  habitat  graduates  from 
a  black  sage/grass  type 
adjacent  to  the  highway  into  a 
pinyon- juniper  and  mountain 
brush  such  as  bitterbrush, 
cliffrose  and  serviceberry 
vegetation  type  surrounding  the 
Knoll. 

MANAGEMENT  GOALS 

The  Nevada  Department  of 
Wildlife  has  identified  this 
area  as  crucial  mule  deer 
winter  range.  Management  goals 
are  to  maintain  the  identified 
habitat  in  good  or  better 
condition  for  wintering  mule 
deer  and  elk. 

Safety  note:  Access  roads 
in  the  Knoll  area  are  rough  and 
rocky.  During  periods  of  pre- 
cipitation the  roads  become 
slick  and  muddy.  A  four-wheel 
drive  or  vehicle  with  high 
clearance  is  recommended. 

For  more  information 
contact  the  Ely  District  BLM, 
Egan  Resource  Area,  702  N. 
Industrial  Way,  HC  33,  Box  150, 
Ely,  NV  89301-9408,  phone 
(702)  289-4865. 


ASH  SPRINGS 

LOCATION 

Ash  Springs  is  a  large, 
spring-fed  pool  located  at  the 
town  of  Ash  Springs  about  100 
miles  north  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  on  State  Route  93.  The 
portion  of  the  pool  near  the 
highway  is  privately  owned.  The 
back  portion  and  spring  source 
is  on  public  land. 

WILDLIFE 

The  crystal  clearness  of 
the  water  facilitates  watching 
the  small  fish  that  live  here. 
The    endemic    White    River 


springf ish,  federally  listed  an 
as  endangered  species,  averages 
two  inches  in  length.  It  is 
bright  green  with  two  lines  of 
dark  blotches  along  its  sides. 

The  Paranagat  roundtail 
chub,  another  federally  listed 
endangered  species,  is  the  most 
endangered  fish  in  the  Great 
Basin.  The  only  known 
population  lives  in  the  outflow 
waters  of  Ash  Springs.  The  chub 
is  larger  than  the  springf ish, 
has  an  olive  green  head  and 
back  and  silvery  sides. 

Other  fish  visitors  are 
likely  to  see  are  introduced 
aquarium  species  such  as  the 
short fin  molly  and  the  convict 
cichlid. 

The  springs  are  also  a 
good  area  to  watch  songbirds. 

HABITAT 

The  aquatic  habitat  is  a 
large  pond  fed  by  a  complex  of 
warm  water  spring  sources. 
Water  temperatures  range  from 
59  to  92  degrees  F.  Ash  and 
cottonwood  trees  and  saltgrass 
are  the  main  riparian 
vegetation  species  around  the 
pond. 

MANAGEMENT  GOALS 

A  coordinated  resource 
management  plan  has  been 
developed  for  Ash  Springs.  The 
plan  calls  for  the  development 
of  the  site  to  serve 
recreational  needs  and  to 
provide  maximum  protection  for 
the  fish  and  aquatic  system. 

For  more  information 
visit  or  call  the  Las  Vegas 
District  BLM,  Caliente  Resource 
Area,  P.O.  Box  237,  Caliente, 
Nevada  89008,  phone  (702)  726- 
8100. 
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RED    ROCK    CANYON    NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION  AREA 

LOCATION 

Red  Rock  Canyon  National 
Conservation  Area  is  located  15 
miles  west  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  on  State  Route  159 
(West  Charleston  Boulevard) ;  or 
may  be  reached  from  Interstate 
15  by  going  west  toward  Blue 
Diamond  on  State  Route  160  to 
State  Route  159.  The  Red  Rock 
Canyon  Visitor  Center  is  at  the 
north  end  of  the  canyon.  A  13- 
mile  scenic  loop  drive,  with 
pull-outs  for  numerous  trails 
and  routes  to  view  wildlife,  is 
open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  dusk. 

WILDLIFE 

Desert  bighorn  sheep  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  White 
Rock  Spring  area  and  the  Willow 
Spring  picnic  area.  The  big- 
horns are  easily  identified  by 
their  horns.  The  rams'  horns 
grow  in  a  tight  circle  and, 
since  they  are  not  shed  every 
year,  can  weigh  up  to  3  0 
pounds.  The  ewes'  horns  are 
small,  slender  and  spiked. 
Mating  season  usually  occurs  in 
late  summer.  During  this  time 
the  crash  of  horns  can  some- 
times be  heard  echoing  up  to  a 
mile  away  as  the  older  rams 
assert  mating  rights  through 
head-butting  contests  with 
rivals. 

The  desert  tortoise  is  a 
native  to  the  recreation  area. 
Federally-listed  as  a  threat- 
ened species,  the  tortoise's 
hard  shell  and  camouflage 
colors  don't  offer  sufficient 
protection  from  human-related 
activities.  Being  sensitive  to 
heat  and  cold,  the  tortoise 
digs  extensive,  half-moon 
shaped  burrows  for  protection. 
Tortoises  are  most  active 
during  the  cool  parts  of  the 
day  in  spring  or  after  a  summer 


rain.   They   hibernate   from 
October  to  March. 

Wild  horses  and  burros, 
managed  under  the  1971  Wild 
Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro 
Act,  are  also  popular 
attractions  in  the  canyon.  Both 
were  brought  to  the  Great  Basin 
by  early  explorers.  Be  sure  to 
pull  completely  off  the  road 
for  safe  viewing  of  these 
animals,  and  please,  don't  feed 
the  burros! 

More  than  100  species  of 
birds  have  been  identified  in 
the  area.  The  cool  canyons  of 
Pine  Creek  and  First  Creek  echo 
with  the  calls  of  canyon  wrens 
and  other  birds.  Red-tailed 
hawks  soar  on  thermal  air 
currents  above  the  canyon 
floor.  Keep  an  eye  out  for  an 
occasional  roadrunner  streaking 
across  the  loop  drive. 

Whiptail  and  desert  spiny 
lizards,  among  many  reptiles, 
sun  themselves  on  the 
sandstone.  Snakes,  more  often 
heard  rustling  through 
vegetation  than  seen,  are 
occasionally  encountered  on 
hikes. 

HABITAT 

The  predominant  geologic 
feature  in  Red  Rock  Canyon  is  a 
spectacular  3,000-foot  sand- 
stone escarpment  which  extends 
the  length  of  much  of  the 
conservation  area.  The  area  is 
named  for  the  bright  colors  of 
the  formations.  The  canyon 
contains  over  4  0  springs  as 
well  as  many  natural  catchment 
basins  known  as  tanks.  The 
presence  of  dependable  water 
supports  a  richer  and  more 
concentrated  plant  and  animal 
life  than  the  surrounding 
desert.  Joshua  trees  are  pre- 
dominant on  the  canyon  floor. 
With  increases  in  elevation, 
the  habitat  changes  to  pinyon 
pine  and  juniper  trees. 
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MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  GOALS 
Wildlife  resources  in  Red 
Rock  Canyon  National  Conser- 
vation Area  are  managed  under 
the  Red  Rock  Canyon  Master  Plan 
which  is  consistent  with  Bureau 
policies.  Habitat  for  the 
desert  tortoise  is  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 

Safety  note:  When  hiking 
in  the  desert  be  careful  where 
you  place  you  hands  and  feet  so 
as  not  to  startle  a  rattle- 
snake. Wear  sturdy  walking 
shoes,  a  hat  and  sunscreen. 
Carry  a  first  aid  kit,  and 
during  the  summer  months  have 
at  least  one  gallon  of  water 
per  person.  Also  check  the 
weather  forecast,  thunderstorms 
can  quickly  bring  on  flash 
floods. 

For  more  information 
contact  the  Stateline  Resource 
Area,  Las  Vegas  District 
Office,  4765  W.  Vegas  Drive, 
P.O.  Box  26569,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89126,  phone  (702)647-5000;  or 
the  Red  Rock  Canyon  Visitor 
Center  at  (702)  363-1921. 


RAILROAD     VALLEY     WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

LOCATION 

The  Railroad  Valley 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
Central  Nevada  is  reached  via 
U.S.  Highway  6,  northeast  of 
Tonopah  about  halfway  to  Ely. 
Four  separate  areas  provide 
habitat  for  migratory  and 
nesting  waterfowl,  non-game 
birds,  mammals  and  fishes.  The 
areas  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
highway,  so  it  is  a  surprise  to 
take  a  dirt  road  and  find  a 
wetland  with  tall  reeds. 
Chimney  Springs,  Locke's  Pond, 
Big  Well  Ponds  and  Blue  Eagle 


Pond  are   four  refuge  areas 
accessible  over  dirt  roads. 

WILDLIFE 

This  wetland  area  is  on  a 
long-established  bird  migration 
route.  It  attracts  many  water 
birds  and  their  predators.  A 
bird  list  of  147  species  has 
been  recorded  for  the  area  and 
almost  half  of  these  are  listed 
as  common.  Bird  numbers  and 
species  vary  greatly  with  the 
season.  In  winter  the  numbers 
are  low,  however,  they  increase 
rapidly  from  early  March  to 
June  when  flocks  of  migrating 
waterfowl,  shore  birds  and 
wading  birds  are  seen  almost 
constantly.  Raptors  are  always 
present.  Bird  activity  slows 
down  somewhat  during  the  summer 
as  the  birds  rear  their  young. 
Fall  migration  is  the  best  time 
of  year  to  visit  because  the 
birds  pass  through  at  a 
leisurely  pace.  Fall  is  also 
the  best  time  for  photography, 
before  duck  hunting  season 
starts. 

Coyotes  and  kit  fox  are 
often  seen  scavenging  in  the 
area.  Pronghorn  antelope  are 
sighted  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  and  small  white-tailed 
antelope  squirrels  seem  to  be 
everywhere . 

The  threatened  Railroad 
Valley  springfish  may  be  seen 
at  the  springs  near  Lockes  or 
the  Chimney  Springs  refuge. 

HABITAT 

The  artesian  wells  in  the 
valley  have  been  augmented  with 
dikes  and  spillways  to  hold 
water  and  create  ponds.  The 
ponds  are  surrounded  by 
bulrushes,  reeds  and  sedges. 

MANAGEMENT  GOALS 

This  area  is  managed  under 
a  cooperative  Habitat 

Management  Plan  with  the  Nevada 
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Department  of  Wildlife.  The 
area  is  primarily  managed  for 
waterfowl  production  and 
hunting.  Public  access,  dike 
and  ditch  maintenance, 
vegetative  improvements  and 
protection  for  the  threatened 
Railroad  Valley  springfish  are 
additional  management 
objectives. 

Safety  note:  The  dirt 
roads  are  not  maintained  so 
care  must  be  taken  around 
washouts  or  wet  areas. 

For  more  information 
contact  the  Battle  Mountain 
District  Office,  Tonopah 
Resource  Area,  P.O.  Box  911, 
Tonopah,  NV  89049,  Phone  (702) 
482-6214. 


FISH  LAKE  VALLEY 

LOCATION 

Fish  Lake  Valley  can  be 
reached  by  traveling  west  on 
U.S.  Highway  6  from  Coaldale, 
Nevada,  then  turn  south  on 
State  Highway  2  64  toward  Dyer. 
The  valley  can  also  be  reached 
by  traveling  west  on  State 
Highway  2  66  midway  between  the 
Scotty's  Junction  turnoff  and 
Goldfield  on  U.S.  Highway  95  to 
Oasis,  then  turn  north  toward 
Dyer.  The  valley  is  an  area 
where  "lost"  spring  migratory 
birds  can  be  found. 

WILDLIFE 

For  bird  watchers,  Fish 
Lake  Valley  is  an  exciting 
place  to  visit  in  late  May  and 
early  June.  One  never  knows 
what  he  will  see.  Many  of  the 
strays  are  warblers,  but  other 
birds  that  have  been  sighted 
are  the  Philadelphia  vireo, 
brown  thrasher,  rose-breasted 
grosbeak,  little  blue  heron  and 
upland  sandpiper.  Of  course, 


the  normal  western  migrants  are 
also  found  here  in  good  numbers 
too. 

Eastern  wood  warblers  are 
the  most  commonly  sighted 
strays.  They  migrate  in  the 
fall  to  South  or  Central 
America  and  become  separated 
from  their  original  family 
group.  By  chance,  they  often 
attach  themselves  to  a  group  of 
western  wood  warblers.  When 
spring  migration  starts,  they 
travel  with  the  new  group  up 
the  west  side  of  the  Mexican 
mainland  (wrong  side  for  the 
easterners),  entering  the  U.S. 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
River.  From  there  many  interior 
migrating  birds  go  to  Death 
Valley,  where  they  wait  out 
severe  weather  in  relative 
comfort.  When  the  weather 
breaks,  they  head  north  through 
Fish  Lake  Valley.  Stray  birds 
know  they're  lost,  so  they  tend 
to  hang  around  similar  habitats 
to  that  which  they  are  from 
back  east.  Fish  Lake  Valley  is 
one  of  the  few  areas  similar 
enough  to  their  eastern  home  to 
hold  the  birds  for  a  while, 
sometimes  all  summer. 

Remember,  this  birding 
bonanza  is  present  here  only 
during  a  short  time  of  the 
year. 

HABITAT 

Riparian  areas  on  public 
lands  include  Cottonwood  Creek, 
Indian  Creek,  Perry  Aiken 
Creek,  Rock  Creek,  Leidy  Creek, 
Marble  Creek,  Busher  Creek  and 
various  aqueducts.  Tree  groves 
are  usually  on  private  land, 
often  near  ranch  houses  or 
around  farms.  Most  of  them  can 
be  birded  from  the  road  right 
of  way.  While  most  landowners 
will  permit  birding  as  long  as 
one  displays  good  outdoor 
etiquette,  some  will  not. 

Open  water  is  at  a  premium 
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here.  Most  ponds  are  temporary 
irrigation  ponds  and  on  private 
land.  These  ponds  usually  have 
a  good  number  of  water  birds  on 
them. 

For  more  information 
contact  the  Battle  Mountain 
District  Office,  Tonopah 
Resource  Area,  P.O.  Box  911, 
Tonopah,  NV  89049,  phone  (702) 
482-6214. 


HALLELUJAH  JUNCTION 


intersection,  or  along  U.S.  395 
up  to  4  miles  north  of  the 
intersection.  The  pronghorn  is 
the  fastest  North  American 
mammal.  It  can  run  in  short 
bursts  over  50  mph  and  cruise 
at  25  to  30  mph.  The  pronghorn 
antelope  is  easily  identified 
by  the  white  markings  on  it's 
head,  neck,  sides  and  rump 
patch  and  by  the  male  ■  s 
pronged  horns.  Antelopes  shed 
the  horn  sheath  each  year, 
which  regrows  from  a  bony  core. 


LOCATION 

Hallelujah  Junction  is  2  3 
miles  north  of  Reno,  Nevada,  at 
the  intersection  of  U.S. 
Highway  395  and  California 
Highway  70.  The  wildlife 
watching  area  is  along  both 
highways.  This  area  is  located 
within  mule  deer  winter  range 
in  the  Lassen-Washoe  Interstate 
Deer  Herd  Area. 

WILDLIFE 

Mule  deer  can  be  seen  in 
the  area  particularly  during 
spring  and  fall  as  they  migrate 
between  winter  range  to  the 
east  and  summer  range  to  the 
west.  Specific  viewing  areas 
exist  along  U.S.  395  south  of 
Hallelujah  Junction  where  both 
sides  of  the  highway  are  fenced 
to  keep  deer  from  the  right  of 
way  and  potential  accidents 
with  motorists.  There  are  three 
specially  constructed  deer 
underpasses  between  3.5  and  5.5 
miles  south  of  the  highway 
intersection  where  deer  may  be 
viewed.  The  Lassen-Washoe  herd 
numbers  over  20,000  animals  at 
its  peak  and  about  one-third  of 
them  use  the  underpasses.  (For 
more  information  about  the  mule 
deer,  read  about  Brown  Knoll.) 

Pronghorn  antelope  can  be 
seen  during  most  of  the  year 
along  Highway  70,  west  of  the 


HABITAT 

The  area  is  characterized 
by  rolling  sagebrush  and 
bitterbrush  covered  hills, 
dotted  occasionally  with 
juniper  trees. 

Pronghorn  in  this  area  use 
habitat  dominated  by  crested 
wheatgrass  and  forbs  such  as 
sweetclover  and  arrowleaf 
balsamroot.  This  area  burned  in 
1973  and  these  species  were 
among  many  planted  in  an  effort 
to  stabilize  the  soil  and 
provide  forage  for  wildlife  and 
livestock. 

MANAGEMENT  GOALS 

Provide  adequate  habitat, 
especially  forage,  by 
maintaining  the  seeded  area  for 
continued  sweetclover 
production  and  to  protect  the 
bitterbrush  by  allowing  not 
more  than  half  of  the  current 
year ■ s  growth  to  be  consumed  by 
the  large  herbivores.  The 
Bureau  also  protects  the 
habitat  from  destruction  by 
wildfire. 

For  more  information 
contact  the  Carson  City 
District  BLM,  1535  Hot  Springs 
Road,  Suite  300,  Carson  City, 
NV  89706-0638,  phone  (702) 
885-6100. 
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